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Gifts to Boys’ Home may be 
deducted in computing 
your income taxes. 
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| You can help provide a home for a boy who has no home. You can make any size gift to this | 
great institution which has existed within the framework of the Episcopal Church for fifty 
l years. For instance, here’s what your gift will do: i] 

$300.00—A year's tuition $150.00—For a half year My gift is enclosed 
I $ 75.00—For three months $ 25.00—For one month | 
I 1 
l Name _ = I 
| Address ee s = | 
I City a Zone State I 
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SURPLUSAGE 


Profit sharing is not quite as modern as it sounds. In its 
Articles of Incorporation (1759) the Fund declared its 
determination “as soon as possible after all claims are met 
to distribute a SURPLUSAGE or part of it” among annui- 
tants and widows and orphans. 

This noble tradition has persisted in the life of the Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund. It has become famous for its 
“surplusage” (dividends) distribution. On January 1, 1957 
a new dividend scale was announced making the “share the 
wealth” program more appealing than ever. 

Share the profits with the prophets! Send your name, 
address and date of birth at once and the facts that speak 
to your condition will quickly find their way to your door. 


THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 


Whitsunday (Pentecost), June 9 . | 
Trinity Sunday, June 16... St. Barz 
bas, June 17... St. John the Bapt: 
June 24... St. Peter, June 29. 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


Christian Unity Sunday, Natiom 
Council of Churches, June 9... Pries 
Institute, American Church Uni« 
Theme: The Liturgical Moveme: 
Peekskill, N.Y. St. Peter’s School. Jun 


11-14... LC.U. Sunday, the Japy 
International Christian Universi 
Foundation, Inc. June 16... “Catha 


Sociology”, a series of summer cc 
ferences sponsored by the ACU. Wc 
ing River, LI, N.Y. Camp DeWol 
June 17-20... Annual Meeting, Ce 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrame; 
Orange, N.J. All Saints’ Church. Jui 
22... National Assembly, simul 
neous with World Council of Gin 
Friendly Society. Also marks GFS’ 86 
anniversary year. Bronx, N.Y. Sar: 
Lawrence College. June 26-July 1. 


PROVINCIAL 


Provincial (III) Summer Conferen« 
June 9-15 . . . Eighth Conference 

Theology for College Faculty. Hartfo: 
Conn. Trinity College. June 11-17. 

Conference of the Province of Was 
ington (III), Frederick, Md. Hood C- 
lege. June 16-22 .. . Convention of © 
wanee Province Laymen. Sewane 
Tenn. June 20-23 .. . Leadership Tre 
ing Conference, sponsored by the P* 
vincial Commission for Christian Eo 
cation (New England), for chur-~ 
school teachers, superintendents, ac 
leaders of young people's groups, lea 
ers of adult groups and clergy. WH 
insville, Mass. Lasell House. June 234 
... Sewanee Summer Training Sche 
(Christian education). Sewanee, Ter 


June 23-29. 


REGIONAL 


Third Annual Regional School 
Church Music and Liturgics. Episcor: 
Seminary of the Southwest and Mus 
Commission of the Diocese of Texe 
Austin. June 24-28 .. . Episcopal Ca 
ference for Adults. Dioceses of Newa 
and New Jersey. Princeton Theologic 
Seminary. June 24-28. 


DIOCESAN 


1957 Summer School. Diocese of L 
Angeles. Pacific Palisades. Presby- 
rian Conference Grounds. June 23-! 


OF SPECIAL NOTE 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Alexander Mackie, President 


1717—Two Hundred Forty Years—1957 


Jamestown Festival Observance: Inte 
national Naval Review. Hampti 
Roads. June 8-17 . . . Commemoraiti! 
of Capt. John Smith’s explorations | 
falls of the James River. June 9 . | 
Jamestown Sunday. Celebration 
Holy Communion on Jamestown Isla: 
commemorating first recorded celeb 
tion of Holy Communion in Virgin! 
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struck authoress Esther 
Davis that she didn’t 
have to travel thou- 
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EHATURES a church pilgrimage 

and enjoy a vacation at 
the same time. She de- 
scribes her impressions 
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“Truth is man’s proper good and the only immortal thing 
that was given to our mortality to use. No good Christian or 
ethnic, if he be honest can miss it; no statesman or patriot 
should. For without truth all actions of mankind are craft, 
malice, or what you will rather than wisdom.” 


—Ben Jonson 
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NEXT ISSUE 


AMERICAN 
CHURCHES ABROAD 


Witnesses to American faith 
overseas. The story of the 
American churches in Europe, 
with special emphasis on the 
American Cathedral in Paris 
and the American Church in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


EDITORIAL BUSINESS OFFICE: 110 North 
Adams St., Richmond, Va. 


Episcopal Churchnews is published 
every other week by The Southern 
Churchman Co., a non-profit corporation. 
Second-class mail privileges authorized, 
Richmond, Va., under Act of March 3. 
1879. Episcopal Churchnews is copyright- 
ed 1957 by The Southern Churchman Co. 
under International Copyright Conven- 
tion. All rights reserved. 


CABLE ADDRESS: ECnews, Richmond, 
Va. TELEPHONES: Richmond—LD212 and 
3-6631. 


Opinions expressed by writers of fea- 
ture articles and special columns de not 
necessarily reflect the opinions of the edi- 
tors or the publisher of Episcopal Church- 
news. 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 
SATURDAY after CORPUS CHRISTI 
JUNE 22, 1957 
ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH 
Valley and Forest Streets 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


11 a.m. Solemn Pontifical Mass, Procession 
of the Host, and Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Sermon: 


The Very Rev. Malcolm DeP. Maynard 


1 p.m. Luncheon ($1.50) in All Saints’ 
Parish Hall 
—Reservations are necessary— 
followed by 
The Annual Conference 


Reports and Greetings from Officers 


Luncheon reservations should be mailed to 


All Saints’ Church, Orange, N. J. 
The Rev. Wm. R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen., C.B.S. 
438 Valley Street 


CHRISTIAN HEALING IN THE CHURCH 
SHARING 


Only Church magazine devoted to Spiritual 
Therapy, $1.50 a year. Sample on request; 
founded by Rev. John Gayner Banks, D.S.T. 
This paper is recommended by many Bishops 
and Clergy. 
Address: 


Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front St. San Diego 1, Calif. 


The Christian Year 


Faith at Work 
Day by Day 


RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT 


Today is Whitsunday, one of the five 
most important Feasts of the Christian 
Year, and the day upon which we cele- 
brate the gift of the Holy Spirit. Belief 
in the Holy Spirit may seem a difficult 
doctrine to many, and yet He is the one 
person of the Blessed Trinity with Whom, 
as Archbishop Temple once said, we are 
most consciously in constant contact. 


The Holy Spirit 


We can understand the work of the 
Holy Spirit in a rising scale. We may be- 
gin if you wish, with the long evolutionary 
process which Science describes to us. 
The Bible tells it better: “The spirit of 
God was brooding upon the face of the 
waters.” Furthermore, we see the work 
of the Holy Spirit in the integration of 
human personality, from the immature 
and chaotic confusion of childhood to the 
ordered mind of the mature person. 
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of REDUCED EXPENSES 


AND AID TO CLERGY PENSIONS 


Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay 
officials and workers of the Church and their imme- 


diate families. 


20% less . . 


interest. 


at surprisingly low prices. 


The Church LIFE Insurance Corporation 


The Church FIRE Insurance Corporation 


Restricted to Episcopal properties . . 
. premiums payable quarterly, without 


The Church HY MNAL Corporation 


Publishers of church editions of Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal. Books are of the finest quality 


. costs up to 


Pentecost 


All of this took on a vastly differe: 
meaning after the first great feast , 
Pentecost. The disciples felt after Pen 
cost that they had experienced the g 
of God’s actual and active presenc 
They believed that it was the presence « 
Jesus Christ through the spirit and t 
authentic sign of His second coming. 


Now this made a tremendous differer 
in their lives. Beforehand, they had reliv 
on Our Lord’s external presence. Nx 
they did not depend upon an extern 
presence, but an inner, living and re: 
presence, which was near and powerfc 
to help. Furthermore, Pentecost redeeme 
their religious experience from the leg: 
ism which had been the curse of ¢! 
Pharisees. Pentecost meant the beginniri 
of the discipline from within, the contr: 
of human life through God’s spirit dwe 
ing in men’s hearts. It was through Ou 
Lord that this new relationship was intr: 
duced. Our Lord, as they understood i 
came into the world to introduce this ne: 
power, and He went away in order thé 
that new power might be released in 
their lives. Only that can explain H> 
mysterious words to them: “It is exped 
ent for you that I go away.” 


What Does This Mean? 


Does the Holy Spirit have any dire: 
relationship to us? Christianity he 
taught us that we are created in God: 
image, that there is no limit to our spir® 
ual achievement. Our Lord said, “Be y 
perfect, even as your Heavenly Father 
perfect.” Yet you and I know that we fa 
far short of this goal. We have missed th 
mark. In the past, Christianity had bee 
able to transform human life. Can it 
it now? That is what we want to kno 


Pentecost was no new Creation, br 
perhaps the most important discover 
that God ever led man to make abo: 
Himself. The Scripture says, “When th 
day was fully come,” the Holy Spir 
descended upon them. In other word’ 
when the full meaning of Jesus had sun 
in, then the miracle took place. For thes 
disciples knew that in our Lord they ha 
tapped the fundamental sources of spiri’ 
ual energy and that they had _ secures 
for themselves, through Him, eternal an; 
abundant life. 

Now we know, as they knew, that the 
could not change themselves. But we ca: 
choose the influences which, in turn, wi! 
make a difference in our liyes. We becom 
like what we contemplate, what we lov 
the most, what we habitually adore. Wi 
become like Our Lord when we thin| 
about Him, when we dwell in His pres 
ence. Our Lord is able actually to spar 
the divine potential within us. ee | 
part of the mystery and the miracle 
Pentecost. 
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~WHY NOT AN ARCHBISHOP? 
Sir: 

Can anyone tell me . . . any concrete 
ason why the American Church does 
it give its spiritual head the title of 
rchbishop” ? 

In my dictionary the literal meaning of 
residing” is: hold the place of author- 
+; have charge of meetings (or meet- 
g), have control, etc. It would seem, 
en, “Presiding Bishop” could mean any 
merican bishop who presides over his 
yn diocese. In the same dictionary, the 
rm “archbishop” is given to designate 
le bishop of the highest rank. Now since 
vesiding Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill is 
'e “head” of the American Church in 
‘netion, act and (in my opinion) fact, 
hy shouldn’t he and those who follow, be 
rven the dignity of the full title? ... 


PAUL K. EGGERS 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 


| 
> OPPOSES IMMIGRATION 


Sir: 

In regard to your plea (ECnews, March 
.), | am very strongly opposed to our 
pening wide our doors to the immigra- 
on of everybody from anywhere, as you 
vem to desire. A great many of these 
zople are running from problems at 
ome that they ought to stay at home to 
1ce, or at least to stay within the vicinity 
- home. This is true especially, in my 
sinion, of the Hungarians, but also of 
ie others. It seems to me that you would 


T 


ERS 


have us open our arms to those who repu- 
diate their problems in their homelands, 
or who refuse to stay at home to face the 
problems of their homelands, or who are 
misfits there or are looking for a hand-out 
here. These are harsh words, I know; but 
there is much truth in them, I believe... . 
(THE REV.) JAMES P, DEES 
STATESVILLE, N, C. 

B® EXCHANGE OPPORTUNITY 

Sins 

The vicar of Lindisfarne, Northumber- 
land, has written to me to say that he 
would like to arrange a year’s exchange 
with an American priest sometime in the 
near future. 

Lindisfarne is Holy Island. Its vicar is 
the successor of St. Aidan, who brought 
the Faith from Jona in the 7th Century 
and began one of the most glorious chap- 
ters in the story of the English Church. 
The island and its village are described 
in the National Geographic (Oct., 1952). 
Since that writing, a road across the sands 
has made it possible to drive easily and 
safely to the mainland at low tide, about 
six hours a day. 

The vicarage is modern and comfort- 
able, with a garden sloping down to the 
sea. One can look across the islet where 
St. Cuthbert built a hut and oratory 1300 
years ago. Their foundations are stil} 
there. The vicar is squire as well as par- 
son, and host to the pilgrimages which 
come increasingly from both England and 
Scotland. 
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“Fetch my other cassock, Fletcher. The Vestry says ‘no 
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Strasburger 


J. THEODORE 


LIMITED TIME OFFER! 
CUTHBERTSON 
Summer SPECIALS 


in BLACK Summer Weight 


Clergu Dhirts 


65% DACRON 
35% EGYPTIAN COTTON 


$8.95 each 2 for $17.00 


¢ Little or no ironing required 
¢ Stays neat and fresh all day 
* Quick drying—Just Drip Dry 
¢ Easy Care—Longer wear 

* Cool and Comfortable 

¢ French cuffs, only 


Styled with Black buttons, fly 
front, 2 neatly stitched pockets. 
Neck sizes 1444 to 16%. Sleeve 
lengths 32 to 35. 


Our Regular 
Combed Yarn, Black 


COTTON BROADCLOTH 


Clergu Dhirts 
$5.25 each 3 for $15.00 


High count combed yarn, sanfor- 
ized and color fast. Styled with 
Black buttons, Barreled button 
cuffs only. Fly front. 2 neatly 
stitched pockets. Neck sizes 14 to 
18. Sleeve lengths 31 to 35. 


ORDER NOW from 


CurHBERTSON, inc 


2013 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Monve FOLDING 
. BANQUET 


=| 
—_— 

Factory prices and 
discounts to 


Folding Banquet 
2 Table. America’s 
greatest line, 


urch St., Colfax, lowa 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


CHURCH CANDLES 


Beeswax Write for 
Candles price list and 
Vesper Lights illustrated folder 
Sanctuary Lights WILL & BAUMER 
and Lamps CANDLE CO., INC. 
Votive Lights Syracuse, N. Y 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of Amfrica 
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No one should consider this exchange 
, who is not prepared to enjoy a consider- 
able degree of isolation, a ministry among 
simple folk, and a life by the sea in all 
weathers. In summer there is no better 
holiday country in England nor one less 
spoiled by commercialism, but in winter 
it could be rugged enough, exposed to 
the full force of North Sea gales. 

On the other hand, there is no holier 
spot in the two kingdoms. This was the 
heart of Celto-Saxon Christianity, the 
northern culture which produced the 
school of Whitby and such magnificent 
works as the Lindisfarne Gospels. No less 
than Canterbury, it was the seedbed of the 
Anglican Church. It was the physical and 
spiritual home of nine or ten canonized 
saints and of many another known only 
to God, whose presence is still to be felt. 
To spend a year there would be an un- 
forgettable experience. 

Any priest who is seriously interested 
should write to the Rev. T. J. Martin, 
Lindisfarne Vicarage, Holy Island, Ber- 
wick-on- Tweed, Northumberland, Eng- 
land. 


(THE REV.) T. J. MARTIN 
NORTHUMBERLAND, ENGLAND 


-® THE SHELTERING ARMS 

Sir: 

I have read with interest the article, 
“Washington Parish Group to Aid Re- 
tarded Children” (ECnews, March 31), 
and thought you would like to know about 
another Church-affiliated program for 
mentally retarded children. 

The Sheltering Arms, operating under 
the auspices of the Episcopal Church, and 
founded in 1882 as a home for orphaned 
and destitute children, changed in 1942 
and became a hospital for the treatment 
of children with poliomyelitis. As the 
need for this type of facility decreased, its 
board of directors in 1955 approved a 
program to develop a facility for mentally 
retarded children which would incorpo- 
rate research, parent counseling, educa- 
tion and training. This was to be ac- 
complished in cooperation with the 
Minneapolis public school system. 

The Sheltering Arms is now in its sec- 
ond year of operation as a day school and 
research program for mentally retarded 
children, and the results have exceeded 
our greatest expectations, with 46 pupils 
and an average daily attendance of 91.6 
per cent. 

We are proud to have contributed in- 
formation to the St. John’s Orphanage in 
response to a letter. of request from Mrs. 
Charles R. Peck, first vice-president. We 
also informed Mrs. Charles F. Monroe, 
assistant secretary of the Division of 
Health and Welfare Services, National 
Council, about our program and the 
changeover from an orphanage and polio 
hospital to a day school for mentally re- 
tarded children. 


continued on page 33 


An Ancient Symbol 
of the Trinity... 


by William S. Lea 


THE RICHNESS 
OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE HOLY TRINITY 


Next Sunday is Trinity Sunday. Of all 
the doctrines of the Church this doctrine 
of the Trinity is at once the least under- 
stood, the most widely held, and the most 
important of them all. Trinity Sunday is 
a kind of summing up of the Christian 
Faith and of the Christian Year—Advent, 
Christmas, Epiphany, Good Friday, East- 
er, Ascension, Whitsunday. The doctrine 
of the Trinity gathers all of this up into 
that richness which is the Christian idea 
of God. 


Based on Experience 


Belief in the Blessed Trinity grew out 
of experience. It is not at all the product 
of abstract thinking. Christians, as a re- 
sult of all that they had known of God in 
Christ, and through the Holy Spirit’s 
Presence with them, simply could not say 
all that they meant by the sacred name 
without saying, “Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit.” We see this in St. Paul’s great 
Apostolic Benediction, which we hear 
Sunday after Sunday: “The Grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Love of God, and 
the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with 
us all evermore.” Notice the movement of 
his thought in this simple statement. It 
is a short history of the experience of the 
Christian Church from which came the 
Doctrine of the Trinity. 


The Grace of Our Lord 


St. Paul began there, for it was through 
the Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ that 
God met his deepest need. We know today 
that something has gone wrong in our 
world, we know the need for forgiveness, 
we know the necessity for a new harmony 
in our lives. It is here that Jesus comes 
into our lives with saving power. In Him 
we see God at work. St. Paul knew that, 
when he was confronted by the judgment 
and the mercy of Jesus Christ, he was 


The Trinity— 


A Doctrine which grew from Expen- 
ence, when Christians learned that they 
could not say all they meant by the 
word “God” without saying ‘Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit.” 


confronted by the Fact of God—so } 
began with the Grace of our Lord Jest 
Christ. His experience began there. 


The Love of God 


What he knew in Christ. he now trace 
to the very heart of the universe. It ism 
obyious that God is good, for nature 
often cruel. But those who know tl! 
Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ cann 
doubt the Love of God. When we stan: 
with Jesus Christ at the Cross and see Hiv) 
facing the full fury of evil head on ar 
conquering through His Divine Love, the 
we know that Love finally wins, for Ge 
is a God of Love. 

See now how Paul’s thought moves « 
to the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost. S 
Paul knew that he had not said it all unt 
he had said this. God is not remote, b 
near and powerful to help. The Gre: 
Spirit Who rules all nature and diree 
the planets in their courses also dwel 
in human hearts. 


A Mystery Still 


We must not pretend that there is rm 
mystery still. “A God understood wou 
be a God destroyed”—He is far beyo 
our comprehension. There are clues, how 
ever, and a few valuable analogies. I hav 
a friend who has designed his house, w 
built it with his own hands, and who no: 
lives in it. Noel Coward is author, actor 
and director in his plays. The Trinity 
vastly more than three ways of God’s de 
ing with us, but perhaps these three a 
pects of His Action give some insight int 
His Being. | 

We remember that the Apostolic Ben 
diction was not theology. It was a bles 
ing. We may claim it today. The Chur 
says to us: He is Creator. He is Redeeme 
He is Inspirer. May yours be the Gra 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, a deeper unde 
standing of the Love of God, a fuller pa 
ticipation in the Life of the Spirit. 
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The Rev. Dewi Morgan, who here tells the 
story of the Church of England’s industrial 
mission work, is a regular ECnews contributor. 
His “London Notebook” appears on page 17. 


ANGER: MEN AT WORK 


The British workingman is not an atheist. But he may 
d it very hard to bring himself to be an active believer,” 
7s the Rey. Stanley Linsley, formerly prebendary and dioc- 
im missioner of Lichfield, England, and now general di- 
stor of the Industrial Christian Fellowship, the Church of 
igland organization which strives for all its name implies. 
In that statement he crystallizes the fact that Britain’s 
ustrial Revolution has been a gradual process, happily 
void of the jagged edges which are so much a feature of its 
‘ntinental counterpart. Nevertheless it has resulted in a wide 
‘lf between the factory floor and the church pew. The 
‘itish worker is not the heir of the “age of reason” which 
s made God so irrelevant for his French opposite number. 
or has his country suffered a historical hiatus, such as was 
‘oduced by the French Revolution. Industrial growth was a 
dual process, and the continuity with mediaeval forefathers 
as never suddenly strangled. 

Yet that growth inevitably divorced the countryman from 
‘e fields of his ancestors and left him a rootless machine- 
inder. The countryman had known something of God from 
e color of a sunset, and the peaceful rhythm of the seasons 
id kept him aware of continuing life and the Church’s year. 
then he was transformed into a bewildered unit in some 
-ban slum, where the monotony of tiny houses was broken 
ily by the starkness of a belching factory chimney, his con- 
ct with reality somehow vanished. And, for so many, God 
inished too. 

Thus, in Britain, it is unreal to talk about the “Church 
inning back the industrial masses.” It never had them. 

The people who spent six working days a week in a soul- 
icking factory rarely spent the seventh in church. They 
nded to become mere “hands”. And it was not because the 
hurch was indifferent to them. The ecclesiastical history of 
th and 19th Century England is liberally sprinkled with 
liant attempts to relate the altar and the factory bench or 
al pit, nor were such attempts the mark of any single party 
thin the Church. But we have no space here for long back- 
ard glances. What concerns us is the fact that these post- 
orld War II years may well prove to have been the time 
1en this problem was most energetically tackled. 

While there is no great attack on the problem mounted 
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centrally and officially, there are many heartening efforts to 
be recorded. Like most things in the Church of England, these 
attempts reflect its genius for holding in contented harness 
the two driving forces of “official action” and “private enter- 
prise”, 

The official action is that which stems from the diocesan 
authorities. While any knowledge of history makes one chary 
of using the word “pioneer,” in this respect it would be true 
to say that the Diocese of Southwark has led in establishing 
what is becoming an increasingly widespread pattern of 
working. 

Southwark consists of the multitudes who inhabit South 
London, with parts of Kent and Surrey thrown in for good 
measure. It includes miles of Thameside wharves and masses 
of industrial concerns of all shapes and sizes. 

The present chapter in this story began when, at the end of 
the war, the present Bishop of Coventry (the Rt. Rey. Cuth- 
bert Bardsley) left the rectory of Woolwich to become provost 
of Southwark Cathedral. He was the driving force behind what 
has become S.L.I.M. (the South London Industrial Mission). 
He began with one assistant who is now the director, Canon 
Colin Cuttell, who once worked as a deckhand on a cattle-boat 
in order to cross the Atlantic. 

Colin Cuttell is a canon residentiary of the cathedral, but 
his waking hours are mostly spent in the slab of docks which 
is his parish—a situation remote from the novelist’s concep- 
tion of a cathedral close. He is the friend and confidant of 
dockers, customs men, shop stewards and executives in con- 
cerns touching anything from rum to electrical equipment, 
from the great railway junction of London Bridge to the 
vegetable market in Dickens-land, which sprawls beneath 
and beyond to the headquarters of the London Fire Brigade. 
He and his staff—every one of them “Padre” to their factory 
flock—spread a wide net over South London, sorting out per- 
sonal and managerial problems, ready for any eventuality. 

Some indication of the nature of their task with a rapidly 
moving population comes from the fact that one parish in the 
area (St. John’s, Waterloo Road, the “Festival of Britain” 
church) has a resident population of only 500, but several 
large business organizations bring into the parish a working 


Canon Cuttell, with Thameside backdrop. 


population of not less than 20,000 daily. 

Says Canon Cuttell, “We must reach out to them and show 
them that we really care about them for their own sakes. We 
must stand alongside the men who carry very heavy burdens 
of responsibility, both at the trade union and management 
level, and endeavor to bring the Mind of Christ to bear in 
times of tension and uncertainty. Some of our best allies have 
been those who profess no religion at all. Anglicans, Roman 
Catholics, Methodists and Baptists show a remarkable unity 
in the desire to help.” 

Canon Cuttell is quite clear that this work is in no way 
in conflict with the parochial system. Pointing out that parish 
priests are usually so hard-pressed looking after the people 
who live in their parishes that they can do little about those 
who come into the parish to work, he says: “A major objective 
of our Industrial Mission, therefore, is to provide an auxiliary 
arm for hard-pressed parsons ... The great majority of clergy 
are only too thankful to have their ministry reinforced in this 
way. Many of them look to S.L.I.M. for guidance in making 
the best use of their industrial opportunities.” 

He is also very clear on another point. “The padres well 
understand their limitations. They know that the real leader- 
ship must come from those who are themselves involved in 
industry. The padre’s job is primarily to evoke, guide and 
encourage lay leadership. He is unlikely to build any durable 
structure on himself, for the good reason that he does not 
“belong”. An industrial mission such as ours must be a 
movement of laymen from within industry, if the gap between 
faith and life, between preaching and practice, between 
Christian values and the new technological society, is to be 
effectively bridged.” The job of the padre is so to enthuse 
laymen that they will be the real missioners to their own fac- 
tory. Only when men ialk to each other in their own language, 
will many of their work-mates stop rejecting a Christianity 
which so many of them have never begun to understand. 

The picture of the work of S.L.I.M. is not unlike that which, 
to a greater or lesser degree, is developing in other dioceses— 
notably Sheffield, Birmingham, Coventry (where the pioneer 
of S.L.I.M. is now the diocesan bishop) and Bristol. It is 
worth noting that Sheffield’s industrial missioner, Canon Ted 
Wickham, who has now had some 10 years experience in this 
work and is one of this country’s authorities on the subject, 
at present has an American priest, the Rev. Scott I. Paradise, 
of Detroit, temporarily working with him in order to study 
his methods. According to a recent article by Canon S. H. 
Proctor, the dioceses of Birmingham and Coventry have each 
appointed a senior clergyman to have the oversight of this 
work. These two dioceses between them have nearly two dozen 
factory chaplains—though none of them is in a position to give 
his full-time services to industry. 

It is worth stressing that the holding of “lunch-hour serv- 
ices” is not the object at which factory chaplains aim. They 
are rather concerned with the task of shepherding a flock, 


|.C.F. area director at a canteen talk. 
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and a great deal of the work is done with individuals. —_ 

So much for the “official” work of the Church through; 
diocesan organizations. There is also another experiment tat 
noted. This is the nearest equivalent in England of the pri 
workers in France. 

The English experiment was made by two parsons—50-ye 
old Michael Gedge and John Strong, who took joint respo: 
bility for the Kentish parish of Eyethorne and at the sa 
time became two full-time coal miners. On alternate wee 
one of them worked in the local pit—as a laborer—from 6 a 
to 2 p.m., and the other from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. They livec 
their collier’s wages (£8 a week) and left the parish ines 
in trust. They put in a full eight-hour day and did their paw 
work. They had irregular hours of sleeping and irregs; 
mealtimes, These two men certainly earned the highest pre 
from all their work-mates. But such strenuous effort was ; 
much and the experiment had to be discontinued. 

No assessment of the Church’s mission to English indus 
would be complete without reference to the Industrial Ci 
tian Fellowship — whose patron saint must forever be 
brilliant and selfless “Woodbine Willie’—the Rev. G., 
Studdert-Kennedy, who gave it his best efforts. 

The I.C.F. is the heir on the one hand of the old Christ; 
Social Union, a body which devoted itself to a theologi 
and academic study of the problems of the Church and 
dustry, and on the other of the Navvy Mission, its counterp| 
which set itself to evangelize the workingman nearly a cen 
ry ago. One of I.C.F.’s great contributions today is that it h 
a long period of continuity, and from that it has garnerec 
wealth of experience which is at the disposal of the wh 
Church. Its advice is sought, for example, by the Chureh 
Japan about the keeping of its annual Industrial Sunday. 
association with the. Society for the Propagation of 1 
Gospel, it is about to send an industrial priest-missioner 
British Guiana. It has regular inquiries from places as 
apart as India and Sweden. 

Today’s pattern of the I.C.F. owes much to one of its devor 
supporters—the incomparable William Temple. It faces 7 
fact that Britain has 260,000 factories, but that 40% of 2 
working population is engaged in only 2,300 units. The lam 
units present a problem, but even more insuperable is 1 
question of how to spread available manpower over the sma‘. 
scattered units. If the English clergy were allocated to factc 
work, there would be none left for the parochial charge. T 
importance of the lay worker is therefore obvious. 

The I.C.F. has as its aim that every communicant should 
a home missionary .in his own place of work. The functi 
of the staff members of the LC.F. is to train the laymen w: 
whom they come into contact so that those laymen will, 
“ovossipping” the Faith as they work and in their bre 
periods, bring other laymen to the feet of Christ. 

Today the I.C.F. is working in 23 areas of the United Kir: 
dom and has a staff of eight priests and 17 full-time layme 

A biographical note on one of its staff, until recently a 1 
worker but now ordained, gives some picture of its wow 
Oliver Findlow had been a newspaper reporter, a soldier aw 
a labor organizer before he decided to give himself to Ge 
through. the I.C.F. He began by answering an advertisemes 
in the “Church Times”. Soon he was addressing open-é 
meetings, then on to a slum parish in Southampton where | 
looked after dockers. His next work was organizing a cli 
for the unemployed in Norwich—this drew favorable notice | 
King George VI and Queen Mary. In 1945, he took char: 
of a soldier’s hostel in Italy, then back to Bristol. Finally 
landed in Burton-on-Trent, where much of his work was doi 
in breweries and foundries. Soon local firms were reportit 
much less pilfering among their employees. A few mont! 
ago he was ordained and given charge of a small parish 
Burton, which will henceforward be his base camp. For ; 

continued on page : 
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1» Hoosac School, an Episcopal 
0yS preparatory school in Hoos- 
ick, N. Y., has “broken with its 
past.” On June 15, Dr. Roger G. 
Dooley of Montclair, N. J., became 
he first layman in the school’s 
uistory to serve as headmaster. 
jie succeeded the Rev. Meredith B. 
Wood, the last successive priest- 
1eadmaster since Hoosac was 
une in 1889. Dr. Cooley recently 
omplete his duties at Montclair 
oy as head of the history 
lepartment and assistant to the 
easter. 


© The Rey. M. Moran Weston, ex- 
)cutive secretary of National Coun- 
‘il’s Division of Christian Citizen- 
hip, is returning to parochial 
Batis. On July 1, he becomes rec- 
‘or of St. Philip’s Church, New 
iv ork City, the largest parish in the 
tountry (3,904 communicants). 
Jr. Weston once served on the 
Berry staff and as business man- 
ager of St. Philip’s. Long inter- 
‘sted in social work and labor rela- 
lions, he wrote for nine years a 
“olumn on labor and economics for 
1 New York weekly newspaper. He 
1as also had business experience as 
h licensed real estate broker, and is 
1 founder and now a vice-president 
of the $5-million Carver Federal 
Savings and Loan Association. In 
addition to his National Council 
luties, he represents the Episcopal 

Church in one of the National 
inci of Churches’ departments, 
‘s responsible for the Church’s 
»ducational program on alcohol 
ind alcoholism and is on the staff 
4 the New York Cathedral. 


" The case of the missing num- 
5ers! When Sir Winston Churchill 
was visiting an Anglican church in 
Monte Carlo, he noticed that 
Hymns 1 to 36 were never sung. 
Was there any special reason? The 
clergyman explained reluctantly 
that a famous actor once attended 
a worship service which ended with 
Hymn 32. The actor promptly left 
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‘Playing’ the Hymns at Monte Carlo . . 
A New Archbishop for Troubled South Africa . . 
Say Denver Clergy . 


HE NEWS IN BRIEF 
Quick Reports from Around the Church 


the church to play 32 at the casino. 
The number won. When the priest 
discovered the reason for the sub- 
sequent increase in attendance at 
his church, he vetoed any hymn 
whose number was also on the 
wheel. 


& Bishop Hamilton H. Kellogg of 
Minnesota recently broke ground 
for a new addition to St. Barnabas’ 
Hospital in Minneapolis. When 
completed the more than $5-mil- 
lion, six-story building will cover 
nearly a square block, with accom- 
modations for 396 beds. St. Barna- 
bas’ was the city’s first hospital. It 
was started as the Cottage Hospital 
in a 12-room rented building in 
1871 by the Rev. David B. Knicker- 
bocker. 


> More than 100 members of the 
Denver Ministerial Alliance unani- 
mously agree that funeral services 
should be simple, private and dig- 
nified. At a recent meeting they 
recommended: No flowers, instead 
a gift to the church or cause in 
which the deceased had an active 
interest; no public viewing of the 
remains; no intermingling of 
church, military and lodge funer- 
als, and no funeral arrangements 
until the officiating clergyman has 
been consulted. They also recom- 
mended modest appointments for 
the disposal of the corpse. 


& The Anglican Bishop of Chester 
(Eng.) believes it “unrealistic” to 
discuss a reunion of Christendom 
without taking into account the 
Roman Catholic Church. ‘And it is 
equally unrealistic,” said Dr. Ger- 
ald A. Ellison, “to think that re- 
union with the Church of Rome is 
possible in her present mood, in 
which her condition is total sub- 
mission to the Pope and total re- 
nunciation and detestation of all 
that has been previously known of 
Christ’s Church.” These conditions, 
Bishop Ellison said, are “unaccept- 


. Virginia’s Earth-Moving Coadjutor 
. “No flowers at funerals,” 


. Vicar’s Worry: They Love ‘Lucy’ More Than Evensong 


able to any loyal Anglican.” He 
also decried what he called the Ro- 
man Catholic Church’s campaign 
of “mounting intensity” to win con- 
verts among Anglicans. He denied 
Roman Catholic claims that only 
they are making headway in con- 
version efforts. 


B Stepped-up activity in the mari- 
time industry had its effect on the 
Seamen’s Church Institute of New 
York last year. For the first time 
since 1956, the center saw an in- 
crease in the number of lodgings 
booked by seamen. In releasing the 
institute’s annual report, Dr. Ray- 
mond S. Hall, director, considered 
it significant that there had also 
been a drop in the number of credit 
loans and fewer personal service 
interviews. Work, he said, helps a 
man eliminate some of his prob- 
lems and push other worries aside. 
He also noted the rise in foreign 
ships docking in New York. He be- 
lieves the institute’s personal wel- 
come to these crewmen helped im- 
plement President Eisenhower’s 
suggestion for more personal con- 
tact with people of other lands. 
During 1956, seamen from 31 dif- 
ferent nations attended the insti- 
tute’s Merchant Marine School to 
advance their ratings. 


B The Huron diocese of the Angli- 
can Church of Canada has approved 
the establishment of an Anglican 
liberal arts college in affiliation 
with the Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity of Assumption in Windsor. 
The Basilian Fathers, who run the 
university, will allow Anglican 
priests to teach a course in reli- 
gious knowledge, which will be 
compulsory for Anglican students 
just as instruction in their faith is 
compulsory for Roman Catholic 
students. Anglican clergy will also 
teach a different course in philos- 
ophy and medieval history, with a 
different point of view on the Ref- 
ormation. 


& The Bishop and the bulldozer: 
The Rt. Rev. Robert F. Gibson, Jr., 
has proven he can always get a con- 
struction job if times get tough. 
Under instruction by the operator 
and foreman, the Bishop Coadjutor 
of Virginia had an hour-and-a-half 
practice session the day before he 
broke ground with a bulldozer for 
the new building of All Saints’ 
Church, Richmond. Site for the new 
church, now located downtown, is 
on the grounds of Roslyn, diocesan 
conference center. It’s expected to 
be completed in the fall of 1958. 
Meanwhile, a near crisis was avert- 
ed just prior to the ground-break- 
ing ceremonies. Someone stole the 
bulldozer battery. The theft wasn’t 
discovered until 20 minutes before 
the services. A quick-thinking lay- 
man rustled up a replacement. 


®> An Anglican priest has had to 
wave the white flag of surrender at 
television’s Lucille Ball, even 
though he doesn’t own a set and 
has never seen her show. The Rey. 
G. Westerdale Bowker, vicar of 
Steventon, England, now holds 
Sunday afternoon services instead 
of evening worship. The reason? 
His church had been almost empty 
since “I Love Lucy” was intro- 
duced to British TV fans on Sun- 
day nights. 


& Dr. Joost de Blank, Bishop of 
Stepney, England, since 1952, is 
the new Archbishop of Capetown, 
South Africa, succeeding the late 
Dr. Geoffrey Hare Clayton. Bishop 
de Blank, 48, is a bachelor of Dutch 
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descent. He served as an army 
chaplain during the last war, be- 
came associated with the Student 
Christian Movement for a while 
and then was appointed vicar of 
S8t. John the Baptist, Greenhill, 
Harrow. 


> The Midwest is not considered a 
Spanish-speaking section of the 
country. Nevertheless, Christ 
Church, Chicago, has inaugurated 
9:30 a.m. Masses in Spanish for 
Puerto Rican Episcopalians in the 
area. During World War II, the 
church conducted Masses in Japa- 
nese. The Rey. Francis W. Tyndall 
is rector. 


®& The Rey. Leslie Skerry Olsen of 
St. John’s Church, Elkhart, Ind., 
has accepted a call to be dean and 
rector of Grace Cathedral, Topeka, 
Kan., effective Sept. 1. He succeeds 
the Very Rev. John Warren Day 
who is retiring after 30 years’ serv- 
ice. Dr. Olsen has been at St. John’s 
since 1943. He was called to the 
cathedral by Bishop Fenner of 
Kansas, with the vestry’s unani- 
mous approval. 


® The winnahs! Four young Epis- 
copalians spent a week in New 
York early last month as reward 
for winning the 1957 Episcopal 
Church School essay contest. They 
are Sharolyn Lusk of Madison, 
Wis.; Jill Salinger of Durham, 
N. C.; Michael L. R. Donnelly of 
Terre Haute, Ind., and Jimmy Hes- 
ter of Vicksburg, Miss. As guests 
of National Council, they lunched 
with Presiding Bishop and Mrs. 
Henry K. Sherrill at Seabury House 
in Greenwich, Conn., and appeared 
on the CBS-TV program “Lamp 
Unto My Feet.” 


& The Church and the law have 
pretty close ties in Connecticut. A 
Hartford lawyer has become the 
second attorney in Connecticut re- 
cently to decide on the ministry as 
his life’s work. He is Henry A. 
Tilghman, 36, father of four chil- 
dren. On July 15 he becomes resi- 
dent lay vicar of St. John the Evan- 
gelist in Yalesville. He’ll enter 
Berkeley Divinity School, New 
Haven, in the fall. The other law- 
yer, Edgar Lockwood of Stamford, 
will enter Virginia Theological 
Seminary at the same time. 


= What is a Nun’s life like? The: 
Order of St. Helena, along with sey 
eral other Episcopal Communities: 
for women, wants you to know. 
Any young woman, between the 
ages of 18 and 35, may find out by 
attending these Communities’ third 
Conference on Vocation to the Reli- 
gious Life during the Labor Day 
weekend. Interested applicants may 
write to the Sister-in-Charge, Con- 
vent of St. Helena, Box 397, R. D. . 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


& The Very Rev. John P. Craine 
was consecrated Bishop Coadjutor 
of the Diocese of Indianapolis,: 
April 29 in ceremonies witnessed 
by more than 1,500 persons in the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral. Thousands 
of others either saw or heard the 
consecration over television and 
radio. Chief consecrator for the’ 
former dean of Christ Church Ca-. 
thedral, Indianapolis, was Bishop 
Richard A. Kirchhoffer, his dio¢= 
esan, acting for the Presiding 
Bishop. Over 300 persons marched 
in the processional, representing: 
state, city, schools and churches of! 
different denominations. Seventeen! 
Episcopal bishops were also pres- 
ent. 


TICKING IT OFF... 


The Hon. William A. Shands, Na- 
tional Council member from Gaines- 
ville, Fla., is new president of the 
Florida State Senate ... Presid- 
ing Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill is: 
now honorary member of the Gen- 
eral Commission on Chaplains anc 
Armed Forces Personnel . . . The 
Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons, retired 
Bishop of California, has been 
named vice-chairman emeritus of: 
the American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion’s National committee . . . Gen.. 
Kenneth C. Royall, New York attor- 
ney and former Secretary of th 
Army, is a newly-elected director of! 
the Episcopal Church Foundatio: 

. . Bishop Thomas N. Carruthers, 
chancellor and alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of the South, will receive the 
first Man of the Year award made 
by his chapter (Omega) of Kapp 
Sigma Fraternity at Sewanee. . 
The “History of the Episcopa 
Church in South Carolina” by th 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Thomas, retired Bish 
op of South Carolina, is expected t 
be published this year. 
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VCC Considers Race, Refugee, Unity Problems 


U. S. Conference at Buck Hill Falls also airs 
economic aid, nuclear tests, evangelism views. 


§Vhen international church leaders get 
s>ther, the world is their concern, rath- 


han one particular country or denom- 


‘igee situation were highlights of the 
ee-day annual meeting of the United 
tes Conference for the World Council 


utly associate general secretary of the 
tional Council of Churches. 


Meanwhile, the 150 delegates, repre- 
iting 32 Protestant and Orthodox 
firches in this country, were told that 
» future spread of Christianity in large 
»as of the world may well hinge on how 
» churches handle racial tensions. The 
loblem, an NCC leader said, is by no 


pans that of the United States alone. 
The delegates were also asked to call 
‘on their 31 million church members to 
ess for favorable refugee legislation not 
ly for humanitarian reasons but to pre- 
rve America’s position abroad. 


Other issues pointed up during the 
eting were: church unity, with a look 
ead to the first North American Faith 
id Order Study Conference at Oberlin, 
aio, in September; economic and mili- 
ry aid, focusing on the danger of nuclear 
sts, and the breakdown of Christian 
angelism. 


During addresses, news conferences 


and interviews, here’s what was said 
about: 
Racial Tensions 

Delegates were warned by Dr. J. Oscar 
Lee, NCC official, that the future spread 
of Christianity in large areas of the world 
may hinge on the way in which churches 
deal with racial tensions. 

Dr. Lee, recently returned from a WCC- 
sponsored three-month world tour to study 
race relations, said the United States is 
by no means alone in facing a race prob- 
lem. In every country he visited, he found 
that “the problems of racial and ethnic 
relations are among the most important 
confronting the churches.” 

The executive director of NCC’s de- 
partment of racial and cultural relations 
declared that the problems vary in magni- 
tude from the strong and long-established 
color bars of such African countries as 
Rhodesia and Kenya, to the relatively re- 
cent development of color discrimination 
in housing and jobs in Britain, where 
there has been an influx of Negro workers 
from the West Indies. In all countries, he 
continued, the tensions “affect the rela- 
tionships of individuals and groups with- 
in the churches.” 

Dr. Lee, himself a Negro clergyman, 
told newsmen before his conference ad- 
dress that the existence of segregation 
within America’s churches is “widely 
known” among colored peoples of Asia 
and Africa, and is “one of the major prob- 
lems” of Christian missionary efforts. 

He said the “negative aspects” of race 
relations in the United States tend to get 
much more publicity abroad than the 


“quiet progress’ being achieved by 
churches and in American life generally 
toward desegregation. 

What does he think of American 
churches’ desegregation efforts? 

“They're moving some churches 
have done a good job, some haven’t.” 

He cited housing discrimination as a 
roadblock, since “a large percentage of 
our churches draw their membership from 
their immediate neighborhoods.” In some 
cases, he said, churches may have to 
tackle the problem of residential segrega- 
tion before they can do anything effective 
about church integration. 


Refugees 


“Our best hope is to press Congress to 
break the log jam on refugee matters and 
get Congress to respond affirmatively to 
the President’s requests in the matter of 
refugee legislation,’ declared the Rev. 
Dr. R. Norris Wilson of Chatham, N. Y., 
director of Church World Service. 

Dr. Wilson contended that the “spir- 
itual and psychological plight of a major- 
ity” of the refugees still seeking asylum 
would “warrant fears that additional 
widespread desperate attempts of suicide” 
(similar to those made recently) will be 
made when they learn of the closing of 
Camp Kilmer and the discharge of the 
President’s Coordinating Committee on 
Hungarian Refugees. 

This news, he said, will be to them a 
“further sign that the United States has 
welshed on its word to welcome them.” 
He told of whispers circulating abroad to 
the effect that America talks of doing a 
comprehensive job of receiving Hungarian 
refugees but, “at the end of the day when 
the chips are down it closes the door.” 

continued on page 13 


WCC at Work: an excited refugee arrives at Camp Kilmer; grain for the needy; an earthquake’s graphic aftermath. 


Convention Highlights: 


NATION 


National Cathedral Construction Halted; 
Two Dioceses Ask Ban on Death Penalty 


A spring cleaning-like atmosphere per- 
vades the Church during the months of 
April and May. Most of the 87 dioceses 
and districts gather around the convention 
table to review the year gone by and set 
fresh goals for the year ahead. From the 
first wave of convocations come these 
highlights: 

Washington disclosed that lack of funds 
has put a stop to “major construction” on 
the Washington Cathedral (see photo) 
for a “considerable time.” Chicago and 
Quincy urged the Illinois legislature to 
abolish the death penalty in the state. 
New York approved a $5 million fund 
drive for diocesan expansion. Ohio gave 
whole-hearted support to its already- 
approved similar campaign to raise more 
than $1 million, beginning June 14. Penn- 
sylvania became the 44th diocese to admit 
women deputies to convention, followed 
by New York which did likewise. 

In the rash of capital fund drives going 
on around the country, however, the Mis- 
sionary District of Salina stands in sharp 
contrast: delegates took the leap of faith 
and voted no 1958 missionary budget. 

Central New York (Grace Church, 
Utica, May 10): Bishop Malcolm E. Pea- 
body listed as top priority objectives for 
the coming year: doubling (from 5 to 10) 
the number of postulants; making budg- 
etary provision for a full-time diocesan 
director of Christian Education; training 
laymen and women in evangelism; show- 
ing concern for racial integration, hous- 
ing, health and recreation; aiming toward 
proportionate giving by all individuals in 
supporting the Church; fixing a $4,000 
minimum for missionary clergy and mak- 
ing provision for an additional missionary 
priest in the diocese; launching a cam- 
paign for funds to acquire a conference 
site of 30 acres, with buildings to house 
65 persons, on Cazenovia Lake, and to 
take care of other diocesan missionary 
needs. Bishop Peabody also reported that 
35 projects have been undertaken with 
aid from the diocese’s Foundation Fund. 
A significant resolution introduced by the 
Department of Christian Social Relations 
called for the diocese to petition Congress 
to give the President the authority he has 
requested to admit annually 67,000 refu- 
gees to the U.S. 

Chicago (Cathedral of St. James, May 
7-8): Recommended abolition of capital 
punishment in Illinois. “Too often the 
poor, the uninfluential, the less-educated, 
the medically insane, the racially handi- 
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capped and those who cannot obtain de- 
fense counsel receive the death penalty,” 
said the resolution introduced by Episco- 
pal Chaplain James G. Jones, Jr., of Cook 
County Jail. The execution of criminals 
has “very serious bad effects” on judges, 
jurymen, attorneys, prison staff, other in- 
mates, relatives of condemned men and 
“on the whole of society itself.” Delegates 
approved a plan to establish a United 
Episcopal Charities Appeal with a goal 
of $50,000 for the first year, and heard 
Bishop G. Francis Burrill state that evan- 
gelism in the Episcopal Church is being 
sacrificed to the needs of “the program” 
and “the schedule of worship,” rather 
than the needs of people. “It is ridiculous 
for us to wring our hands about juvenile 
delinquency and other social problems in 
the heart of Chicago,” the bishop scolded, 
“if we do not work in the affected areas 
and give support and encouragement to 
this work.” Delegates approved a budget 
of $478,066 for missionary work and allo- 
cated $116,647 for administration. 
Delaware (St. John’s Cathedral, Wil- 
mington, May 7-8): Agreed to Bishop J. 
Brooke Mosley’s proposal that Delaware 
become a “companion diocese” to the 
Missionary District of Puerto Rico in the 
way of special attention, special prayers, 
special education and care—financial mat- 
ters excepted. Bishop Mosley reported 
that $709,000 had been given or pledged 


The Washington Cathedral faces first work stoppage since start of 


to the Advance and Development Fu) 
and that “Ingleside,” Wilmington, first; 
the diocesan homes for the aged, is ¢ 
pected to be opened in the fall. Budg 
approved was $234,670. 

Eastern Oregon (St. Paul’s Chura 
The Dalles, April 26-28) : Celebrating th 
year its 50th anniversary as a missions 
district and the 10th anniversary of Bish} 
Lane W. Barton’s episcopate. Admitted 
new parish and a new mission; voted 
highest budget in history, $35,500, ax 
heard that the Eastern Oregon Episcop 
Foundation has working assets of $87,864 
mostly in new construction in the distrie 
Elections to General Convention: clerics 
the Rey. C. T. Crenshaw; lay, J. Caldwe: 

Easton (St. Peter’s Church, Salisbu: 
May 7-8) : Celebrated the signing into la 
of a long-debated Vestry Act refor 
measure, effective June 1; approved pla 
for a National Council survey of the dij 
cese, and elected delegates to Gener) 
Convention: clerical, the Rey. Mess 
R. P. Varley, A. Whatley, C. Goodwi 
Jr., and N. C. Wilbur; lay, C. O. Hoffma: 
R. Kingsland, J. H. Chapman and P. 
Heck. 

Fond du Lae (All Saints’ Chure 
Appleton, Wis., May 7): Set up a Capit: 
Fund for missionary expansion, adopted 
an $85,000 budget and voted to pay t 
expenses of Bishop William H. Brady ar 
his wife to attend the 1958 Lambeth Ce 
ference. 

Kansas (Trinity Church, Arkansa 
City, April 28-29): Heard that, for th 
first time, the total income of church 
had gone over the $1-million mark. Bisho: 
Goodrich R. Fenner also reported an ii 
crease in baptized membership. Delegat« 
approved Bishop Vail Foundation reco 
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ndations calling for minimum mis- 
n salaries of $3,000 a year plus living 
arters for single clergy and $4,000 per 
w plus living quarters for married 
ests. Bishop Coadjutor Edward C. Tur- 
‘urged parish vestries not paying this 
aimum to do so. Delegates recommend- 
building a new diocesan headquarters. 
e special fall convention, which will 
opt a 1958 budget, meets at St. Paul’s, 
nsas City, Sept. 28. 
Lexington (Trinity Church, Coving- 
1, Ky., May 7): Heard that ground had 
mn cleared in Lee County for the build- 
: of the cathedral church. In his annual 
dress, Bishop William R. Moody 
essed the value of Christian friendship, 
‘expressed through Church work. “True 
ristian friendship finds its primary 
ater in the parish church,” he declared. 
» urged more interest on the part of 
Tistians in the care of the sick, the care 
orphans, the improvement of schools, 
m-clearance, welfare work and prison 
‘orm. The parish church will best work 
influence, he pointed out, in “trying 
build life up, not tear it down.” 
Massachusetts (John Hancock Hall, 
ston, May 1): Heard that the diocesan 
ilding program currently totals over 
5 million. Suffragan Bishop Frederic 
Lawrence praised the dedication and 
stifice of clergy and their wives and 
ed the need for more adequate clergy 
aries. He announced that plans would 
made this summer for a National Coun- 
survey of the diocese. Bishop Anson 
elps Stokes, Jr.,-diocesan, praised the 
agination and leadership of some of the 
y churches for their able adjustment to 
anging urban situations. Budget 
opted: diocese, $194,453; general 
urch, $277,153. 
Missouri (Christ Church Cathedral, 
Louis, May 7-8): Bishop Arthur Lich- 
berger made a strong plea for an open- 
nded approach to the study of the 
urch of South India. He said if the 
iscopal Church establishes a close re- 
ionship with the C.S.L., it will be doing 
nething for Church unity. Delegates 
rned that two new missions had been 
med. Deputies elected to General Con- 
ition: clerical: the Very Rev. Ned Cole, 
dean of Christ Church Cathedral, and 
Rev. Messrs. G. S. Price, J. F. Sant, 
Kenney; lay, K. O. Hanson, J. Son- 
ifeld, Jr., J. H. Leach, F. Crane. 
New Jersey (Trenton, May 8) : Bish- 
Alfred L. Banyard reported he had 
firmed 2,416 last year and received 
.; that there were 195 clergy serving in 
diocese, and that there had been an 
rease in the financial support by each 
ish and mission. He declared, however, 
t spiritual progress is the Church’s 
st important project. Delegates adopted 
esolution commending the bishops of 
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100-Mile Dribblethon: Princeton University freshmen Victor Regan (left) and 
Bob Mendenhall dribbled a soccer ball between Princeton and New York City 
and back in 49 hours to net $1,000 for St. Vincent’s Negro Mission in Gal- 
veston, Tex. (ECnews, April 28). Regan’s parents, the Rev. and Mrs. Victor 
Regan of Hempstead, L. I., are shown greeting them in New York City. 


South Africa for their courage in “pro- 
testing against legislation .. . permitting 
the government to prohibit Africans from 
worshiping with whites.” 

New York (The Cathedral of St: John 
the Divine, May 14): Approved over- 
whelmingly (only one negative vote cast) 
a $5 million fund-raising drive for dioc- 
esan expansion. Bishop Horace W. B. 
Donegan, diocesan, called the campaign 
the “greatest opportunity of our lifetime.” 
Delegates also granted women the right 
to serve on vestries and as delegates to 
convention. It was emphasized by one 
that the new legislation was permissive 
and not mandatory. Meanwhile, Bishop 
Donegan also reported that 4,115 persons 
were added to the communicant strength 
ot the diocese last year, including 260 re- 
ceived from the Roman Catholic Church. 

Ohio (Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, 
April 30, a special convention): Gave 
enthusiastic support to the $1,235,000 
fund drive to begin June 14. Funds will 
build 14 new churches, a new diocesan 
headquarters, a retreat center and new 
facilities for diocesan care of the aged. 

Oregon (University of Oregon, Eu- 
zene, April 28-30): Expansion and more 
expansion was the keynote. Bishop Ben- 
jamin D. Dagwell reported new highs for 
all statistics, especially in buildings and 
property. As requested by Bishop Co- 


adjutor James W. F. Carman, delegates 
authorized a committee to study plans for 
a capital funds drive for further mission- 
ary expansion. Budgets adopted: admin- 
istrative, $61,827; missions, $106,776. 

Pennsylvania (Holy Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia, May 6): Became the 44th 
diocese to admit women deputies to 
future conventions; voted increases in 
clergy salaries, and expressed support 
for new federal legislation to continue the 
admittance of refugees to the United 
States. Pennsylvania has resettled more 
than 300 in the last eight years. Bishop 
Oliver J. Hart reported the undertaking of 
a $660,000 mission building program for 
suburban areas. It is to be financed by a 
special diocesan drive, which in its first 
six months has had half of its $1,255,000 
goal subscribed. Deputies elected to Gen- 
eral Convention: clerical, the Rey. Messrs. 
J. F. Anderson, W. J. Dietrich, P. Sturges, 
P. Van der Hiel; lay, W. White, Jr., P. B. 
Lee, C. J. Ingersoll and Judge Leroy van 
Roden. 

Quincy (Trinity Church, Rock Island, 
Ill., May 7-8) : Joined Chicago in request- 
ing the Illinois legislature to approve 
proposed legislation abolishing capital 
punishment in the state. Planned a special 
convention for February or March of 1958 
to elect a new bishop. Bishop William L. 
Essex, present diocesan, reaches retire- 


il 


ment age (72) in February. Delegates 
elected a special committee to map plans 
for missionary expansion, including a 
capital funds drive. They also reviewed 
talks previously held with the Diocese of 
Chicago on the possible realignment of 
areas in the western part of Illinois, to 
bring them under the jurisdiction of the 
Diocese of Quincy. Elected deputies to 
General Convention: clerical, the Very 
Rey. Frederick B. Wolfe, dean of the Ca- 
thedral of St. John, and the Rev. Messrs. 
G. Gillett, C. T. Gaskell and G. DeGraff; 
lay, J. Haefelin, J. Morgan, W. H. Van 
Wyk, C. Atkinson. 

Sacramento (Trinity Cathedral, 
April 30-May 1): Held biggest conven- 
tion in history; made plans for consecra- 
tion of the Very Rey. Clarence R. Haden, 
Jr., dean of Grace and Holy Trinity Ca- 
thedral, Kansas City, Mo., as bishop co- 
adjutor, sometime in June at Trinity Ca- 
thedral, Sacramento. Bishop Noel Porter 
retires Dec. 31 after a 24-year episcopate. 
Deputies elected to General Convention: 
clerical, the Rev. Messrs. T. T. Lewis, 
C. Williams, T. B. Turnbull, V. R. Hat- 
field; lay, H. Brown, G. S. Trood, H. 
Murphy, C. Kaski. 

Salina (Grace Church, Hutchinson, 
Kan., May 6): As an “act of faith,” voted 
no missionary budget. Missionary spend- 
ing will depend upon volunteer giving 
through “red side” pledging in the Every 
Member Canvass. “This will be a real test 
of your Christian stewardship,” said Bish- 
op Arnold M. Lewis. The convocation wel- 
comed a new parish, two new missions 
and an unorganized mission, and voted an 
administrative budget of $15,560. Depu- 
ties elected to General Convention: cler- 
ical, the Rev. R. Treder; lay, H. Pegues. 

South Carolina (St. Helena’s 
Church, Beaufort, May 7-8) : Heard Bish- 
op Thomas N. Carruthers recommend: 
full support of the Diocesan Advance 
Fund; a National Council survey of the 
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diocese; promotion and sale of “An Ac- 
count of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in South Carolina, 1820-1956,” by retired 
Bishop Albert S. Thomas, and appoint- 
ment of a diocesan committee on ecumen- 
ical relations. He also urged that greater 
responsibility be given the Church’s eight 
provinces. Delegates voted an Advance 
Fund of $25,000 for 1958. 


South Florida (Princess Issena Ho- 
tel, Daytona Beach, May 7-9): Bishop 
Henry I. Louttit reported that the Episco- 
pal Church Development Program had 
raised $1,213,311 for missionary expan- 
sion. Delegates voted to allocate 1/10th of 
that sum to overseas work, including 
$25,000 to Okinawa, $25,000 to Cuba, 
$55,000 to the Philippines and $20,000 to 
Japan. Approximately half of the 
E.C.D.P. proceeds — $600,000 — was allo- 
cated to diocesan missionary extension. 
Other large allocations included $225,000 
for college work and $210,000 to double 
the occupancy of an old peoples’ home. 
Suffragan Bishop William F. Moses, gen- 
eral chairman for the 1958 General Con- 
vention to be held in Miami, reported on 
plans of the diocese to play host to the 
delegates. Budget adopted: $330,395, in- 
cluding a missionary quota of $105,000. 
Deputies to General Convention: clerical, 
the Very Rev. O. R. Littleford, dean of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Luke, Orlando, 
and the Rev. Messrs. W. L. Hargrave, J. L. 
Duncan and J. E. Culmer; lay, C. H. Ger- 
hardt, L. E. Cook, S. B. Beach, A. Rob- 
erts, Jr. 

Southern Virginia (St. Paul’s, Nor- 
folk, May 6-8): Voiced hopes of electing 
a suffragan bishop to assist Bishop George 
P. Gunn, pending necessary canonical 


action. Meanwhile, approved appointment 
of an executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Missions to serve in the interim. 
Delegates also voted a $1 million Capital 
Accounts Advance Fund drive to begin in 
early 1958. Deputies to General Conven- 


tion: clerical, the Rev. Messrs. M. Guern| 
B. Lackey, G. R. MacClintock, P. R. W) 
liams; lay, H. Duval, S. Flournoy, J. 
Mann Jr., J. H. Mason. 

Washington (Grace Church, Silvl 
Spring, Md., also marking its centennix 
May 6) : Learned from Bishop Angus Dy 
that lack of funds has put a stop to “maj 
construction” on the Washington Cat~ 
dral for a “considerable time.” Not sin 
the start of World War II has constr: 
tion on the gigantic structure been halte 
It was resumed in 1948. In 1952, when i 
terruption of work threatened again, De¢ 
Francis B, Sayre Jr., wrote: “A cathed 
like this cannot be built spasmodica‘. 
or at least not without terrific and u 
warranted waste. If we are to build at a 
it means that we must have a steady ax 
dependable income of from $250,00 
$350,000 a year for building purposes 
The cathedral is about %5ths comple: 
Around $15 million has been spent, az 
an equal amount is needed. 

Meanwhile, Bishop Dun emphasized t 
need for action on two “large and cc’ 
tinuing issues”: church extension and t 
changing status of Negro fellow citizer 
Regarding integration, he said: “Some 
our parishes will be faced with the 
ternatives of steady deterioration or flig 
or difficult adaptations. Without offeri: 
any easy formula, | shall say simply tl. 
years ahead will reveal whether we ha 
the courage and wisdom and _ brother 
love to be in truth the Apostolic and Cad 
olic Church, bearing the reconciling Ge 
pel to all sorts and conditions of men a 
knitting them together in one communi 
and fellowship.” Delegates agreed to ra 
annually $37,500 for the purchase of nv 
church sites, and adopted these budge! 
Program, $236,762, and diocesan, $84,544 
Deputies to General Convention: clerics 
‘the Rev. Messrs. T. O. Wedel, W. 
Creighton, W. C. Draper Jr., J. R. A 
schutz; lay, E. W. Greene, G. B. Cra 
hill, Sr., S. O. Foster, E. R. Finkenstae 


FIRST NATIVE OKINAWAN 
ORDAINED 


Bishop Harry S. Kennedy of Honolulu : 
ordains Paul Nakamura to the diac- : 
onate following his graduation from 
Central Theological Seminary in) 
Tokyo. About 300 native Christians ; 
jammed the Church of SS. Peter and 
Paul, Naha, to witness this first ordi- . 
nation of one of their people. The new. 
deacon is also a graduate of Kyushu | 
University in Japan. The service took : 
place during Bishop Kennedy’s annual | 
spring visitation to his churches, which | 
are spread over an area of more} 
than 12,000 miles, including those on} 
Wake, Midway and Guam. 
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| “Beyond humanitarian considerations, 
‘e will gravely damage our nation’s posi- 
‘on abroad if we fail to keep our promises 
) these refugees,” Dr. Wilson warned. 

- He asserted that a “minimum of 10,000” 
dditional Hungarians need to be ad- 
nitted to this country just to reunite the 
roken families among the nearly 33,000 
efugees already admitted. 

Dr. Wilson expressed his personal be- 
ief that eventually this country will ful- 
ul its obligation to reunite these broken 
amilies as President Eisenhower prom- 
sed. The President is “sympathetic to this 
Eaective, but is in an awkward position 
yecause Congress won't pass his immigra- 
ion legislation. . . .” At present it is bot- 
led up in committees of both the Senate 
ind House. 

~- Meanwhile, Dr. Gaither P. Warfield, a 
“WS vice-president, urged continued 
‘close cooperation” between CWS and 
WCC’s Division of Inter-Church Aid. 

He described the vastness and multi- 
ylicity of the work of both agencies, and 
said that second to the “ministry to ref- 
igees” is the emergency assistance given 
0 victims of war and natural disaster. 

“Earthquakes in Greece, floods in India, 
ires in Hong Kong, and, of course, victims 
of violence in Hungary, Egypt and Pales- 
ine present responsibilities that have not 
been ignored.” 


Unity 

The question, according to Dr. Walter 
Horton, professor at the Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology, is “what were we 
after when we joined it (the ecumenical 
movement), and what are we hoping to 
accomplish by staying in it?” 

The unusual interest and concern in the 
ipcoming conference on “The Nature of 
he Unity We Seek” (in Oberlin, Ohio, 
this fall) centers on the fact that “long- 
Jelayed and long-overdue consideration 
will be given to (this) most basic issue 
in the whole ecumenical movement,” he 
said. Referring to the 20th Century quest 
for unity, Dr. Horton declared: 

“Plainly we were all attracted by the 
prospect of some sort of increase of unity 
among Christ’s people, a unity worthier of 
their common Lord and Head and more 
adequate to their world-wide mission, but 
what sort? Doctrinal or liturgical? Purely 
spiritual or organizational as well? .. .” 

Dr. Horton said he felt the study con- 
ference to be sponsored by the World, 
National (U.S.A.) and Canadian Councils 
»f Churches will lead to a general exten- 
sion of Christian concern in the ecumeni- 
cal movement, “if it can wisely and effec- 
ually deal with the kind of unity that lies 
beyond cooperation in councils, in its 
proper relationship to other kinds and 
forms of Christian unity.” 
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Meanwhile, Holland’s Dr. Hendrik 
Kraemer, visiting professor at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, told delegates that 
the increasing use of the word “ecumeni- 
cal” calls for a probe into the real mean- 
ing of the word. He gave two reasons for 
such a probe: the conspicuous develop- 
ment of the WCC as a world-wide force 
and the rising popularity of the word and 
idea in the churches. 

Despite the great advantages, he 
warned, deflation threatens the word and 
idea, “and consequently the blurring of 
issues and purposes.” The word in its true 
meaning is rooted in the Christian faith 


Dr. Barnes 


and in the nature and calling of the 
Church because only this “can give to the 
ecumenical movement its true dynamic 
and sense of direction.” 


Economic and Military Aid 


Dr. O. Frederick Nolde called mainte- 
nance of the present level of foreign aid 
“a minimum imperative,’ and urged the 
development of a program on a longer- 
term basis through the United Nations. 
The director of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, a joint 
agency of WCC and the International 
Missionary Council, believes any military 
assistance given countries should be ac- 
companied by a commitment to free elec- 
tions with “reasonable promptness, in or- 
der that the will of the people may be 
known.” 

Turning to the proposed International 
Atomic Energy agency, Dr. Nolde urged 
that the U.S. government ratify the statute 
for the new agency in such a way that its 
“effective operation will not be hampered 


or endangered by attending reservations 
or interpretations.” 

The major purpose of the new agency 
is the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Dr. 
Nolde declared: 

“Tn a venture that represents a decided- 
ly positive approach to a problem which 
may well be considered the most crucial 
ever faced by man, the United States 
ought not to drag its feet, particularly 
since the proposal for such an agency was 
first made by the President of the United 
States.” 


Danger of Nuclear Tests 


“The problem,” Dr. Nolde pointed out, 
“reduces itself to the difficult choice be- 
tween an apparently uncertain risk to 
health and an apparently clear risk to 
security.” 

He said the dangers to health from 
peaceful uses (of atomic energy) must 
also be considered. He observed that in- 
ternational agreements to discontinue 
tests will at present “be inadequate hbe- 
cause, in dealing with only “one segment 
of the disarmament problem, they will not 
equivalently insure the security of all 
countries.” 

He stated that when scientific opinion 
predominantly shows immediate risks to 
health from nuclear tests, “the risk of an 
adequate international agreement to dis- 
continue tests must be run.” 

Meanwhile, Dr. Nolde added, an in- 
terim agreement “to limit, register, and 
inspect” tests should be negotiated. 


Evangelism 


Christians have lost their “sense of ur- 
gency” about the “unfinished task” of 
winning the world to Christ, warned Dr. 
D. T. Niles of Ceylon, head of WCC’s 
evangelism department. 

“The events of the world are moving at 
a terrific pace,” he said, “and we are al- 
ready seeing the calamities that are in 
store for us if the obedience of the Church 
does not keep pace with the events of his- 
tory.” 

Dr. Niles added that the trouble seems 
to be a lack of “conviction that anyone 
needs to be evangelized . . . The perform- 
ance of the Christian community in moral 
and religious living shows little superior- 
ity over that of adherents of other reli- 
gions.” 

He pointed out that Christians are not 
called upon to preach the claim that they 
are better than anyone else. 

“The authority of the evangelist lies not 
in what has happened to him but in what 
has happened to the world,” Dr. Niles de- 
clared. “God has loved the world in Jesus 
Christ, and Jesus has died for the world. 
. . . Evangelism becomes compulsive on 
those who know this truth.” 
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Early Election of Deputies 
Helps Streamline Triennial 


For the past two years, a 10-member 
committee of the Church has sifted 
through voluminous correspondence and 
held three meetings to decide what could 
be done to streamline the machinery of 
General Convention. 


Recently, the Joint Committee on the 
Structure and Organization of General 
Convention made public specific recom- 
mendations in three areas of procedure— 
the work schedule, proportional represen- 
tation for deputies and the parliamentary 
procedure for voting by orders. 


Already being accomplished is the pur- 
pose of a letter sent by Bishop Howard 
R. Brinker of Nebraska, a committee 
member, to the Church at large, request- 
ing the early election of Convention depu- 
ties. These early elections will enable 
the Rey. Canon Theodore O. Wedel, pres- 
ident of the House of Deputies, to select 
widely representative committees far 
enough in advance so that they may fully 
prepare themselves for their triennial 
tasks. 

Turning to the actual business of the 
Convention, the committee said that much 
discussion centered on the time schedule 
of the first week. It recommended this 
daily routine: 8:30-10 a.m., meetings of 
standing, special and study committees; 
10-11 a.m., call to order and presentation 


This illustrated map of the Old and New Tes 


in each House of the report of a National 
Council department; 11-11:20 a.m., Morn- 
ing Prayer, and 11:20 a.m.-12:30 p.m., 
discussion of department reports. 


The study committees are an innova- 
tion, planned to parallel the six National 
Council departments. Each department 
head would meet with the corresponding 
Convention committee. 


The unwieldy size of the Convention 
(652 deputies) was another concern. The 
committee offered this plan: For the 32 
dioceses with less than 50 active clergy, 
three deputies in each order (clergy and 
lay) ; for the 31 dioceses of 51-125 active 
clergy, four deputies; the eight dioceses 
of 126-200 active clergy, five deputies, 
and for the four dioceses of more than 
200 active clergy, six deputies. This ap- 
portionment, which does not include the 
47 National Council officers, allows a 
total of 568 deputies. 


Voluminous correspondence to the com- 
mittee pointed out that Convention busi- 
ness sometimes has been tied up for 
considerable time when a tiny majority 
saw fit to call for a vote by orders. Under 
the present canons, as few as four men 
can hold up the proceedings of the whole 
House. 

Accordingly, the committee recom- 
mended, a vote by orders only when re- 
quired by the entire clerical or lay repre- 
sentation from at least three dioceses, 
before the voting begins. 


oy 


i 


tament worlds is one feature of the library created by the Rev. John C. Turner, 


Other issues taken up by the committee 
included improved liaison between the 
House of Deputies and the House oft 
Bishops, and better coordination betweer 
newly-elected deputies and their provin- 
cial synod, ete. 

Bishop Edwin A. Penick of North Caro 
lina, chairman of the General Conventior 
committee, has stated that the committe+! 
would welcome criticism, comments and 
additional constructive suggestions. The 
Church may contact him by writing to 802 


Hillsboro St., Raleigh, N. C. 


Bishop Emrich Looks to 1970 
In Planning Church Growth — 


A new group, the Society for the 
Growth of the Church, has been added to: 
the Diocese of Michigan. 

Established to coordinate long-range 
plans of expansion, as outlined by Bishopy 
Richard S. M. Emrich in Looking Ahead,} 
monthly publication of the National 
Planning Association, the Society has, : 
among others, these goals: 

b& Every parish shall start its own par-’ 
ochial mission. The record: 14 in the past: 
14 months. 

& Adequate religious 
young people. 


programs for 


Bb Wider use of radio, TV, newspapers 
and other mass media. 

The title of the bishop’s article is pro- - 
phetic: “A Church Looks at 1970.” 


rector of the Robert E; Meyer Memorial Chapel of the Church of the Advent in Birmingham, Ala. Designed to inspire biblical 
study, the chapel library also includes two lighted stained-glass windows paying tribute to Christian womanhood. 
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h Province Seeks Stand 


yainst Capital Punishment 


[The synod of the Eighth Province, 
eting in Grace Cathedral, San Fran- 
co, will ask the next General Conven- 
n to go on record against capital pun- 
ment in the United States. 

The resolution adopted represents the 
nking of more than 200 bishops, priests 
1 laymen, representing seven western 
tes and the territories of Hawaii and 
aska. 

Delegates said that the death penalty 
ills for the most part on obscure, im- 
verished, friendless or defective indi- 
luals and rarely on the well-to-do.” 
ey also said that it denies the “basic 
ristian doctrines of forgiveness of sin 
d the power of redemption.” 

The resolution stated that the lowest 
micide rates were in states that have 
andoned capital punishment. 

In other action, the synod applauded 
sistance by the Anglican Church of 
uth Africa to a government decree pro- 
iting interracial. worship. 

The South African churchmen have 
id that they have “no alternative but to 
obey” the South African Assembly 
tion giving the Government the power 
keep Negroes from attending churches 
the white areas “if their presence is 
nsidered a nuisance .. .” 

At the time of the synod action the 
uth African bill had passed the House 
Assembly and was before the Senate. 


stired Bishop of Georgia 


ies of Lung Ailment at 74 


The Rt. Rev. Middleton S. Barnwell, 
ired Bishop of Georgia, died May 6, 
his home in Savannah, of a lung ail- 
mt. The 74-year-old churchman had 
en ailing for several months, and had 
ired three years ago for reasons of 
alth. 

A popular preacher and _ forthright 
saker on controversial issues, Bishop 
rnwell succeeded to the leadership of 
» diocese the year after he was elected 
hop coadjutor. He became the diocesan 
1936 upon the death of Bishop Fred- 
c F. Reese. 

During Bishop Barnwell’s Administra- 
n, which began in the Depression, the 
mber of churches, clergy and other 
ivities increased and the budget rose 
m $22,582 a year to $104,457. 
Bishop Barnwell was born in Louis- 
le, Ky., and was a graduate of Center 
llege, Danville, and the Virginia Theo- 
ical Seminary. He served churches in 
iryland, Massachusetts and Alabama, 
ore becoming Missionary Bishop of 
iho in 1925. It was from that post that 
came to Georgia. 
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The occasion calls for Colonial garb at St. Luke’s Church, Smithfield, Va., oldest 
Gothic structure in America. It was dedicated on May 18th as a national shrine. 


Views on Problems of Aged 
Aired at Newark Conference 


The breakdown in two moral concepts— 
“Honor thy father and mother” and “I 
am my brother’s keeper’—are largely 
responsible for the present-day accentu- 
ated problems of the aged, Gov. Robert 
B. Meyner of New Jersey told a Confer- 
ence on the Aging last month in Trinity 
Cathedral, Newark. 

The conference was under the sponsor- 
ship of the Diocese of Newark’s Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations. 

It included among its representation 
clergy of 147 parishes and missions, lay- 
men and women delegates, and such fea- 
tured speakers as Lawrence O. Houstoun, 
Jr., director of the New Jersey Rehabili- 
tation Commission, Miss Ollie B. Randall, 
of the Community Service Society of New 
York, and the Rev. Dr. Almon R. Pepper, 
director of the Episcopal Church’s De- 
partment of Christian Social Relations. 

Governor Meyner urged that a study 
be made to determine whether senior 
citizens should qualify for tax exemptions 
and a longer period of unemployment 
benefits to facilitate their adjustment to 
retirement. He also pleaded for children 
to recognize their responsibilities towards 
their parents. 

Miss Randall made the observation 
that “young people can foresee old age 
but they can’t fore-feel it. Therefore, we 
should not apply our own standards as to 
what older people should do or want to 
do.” She listed loneliness, idleness, re- 
duced income, poor health and unsuitable 
housing as the common problems of the 
aged. She pointed out that since the 
problems of the elderly are diverse, they 
call for diverse solutions. 


Mr. Houstoun, pinch-hitting for New 
Jersey Labor Commissioner Carl Holder- 
man who was ill, recommended that 
church and state groups cooperate in a 
study of social security laws which tend 
to limit the amount of income a person 
over 65 can earn. He also urged young 
people to plan for their retirement years. 

Dr. Pepper pointed out the service local 
churches can give the elderly by giving 
them a sense of belonging in the various 
activities of the parishes. 


Attempts by Business to Use 
Churches as Tax-Dodge 


Scored 


Episcopal, Protestant and Roman Cath- 
clic leaders in Phoenix, Ariz., have con- 
demned “legal but unethical” tax-dodging 
property deals allegedly offered to 
churches. 

Attempts to make such deals came out 
in hearings before the tax study com- 
mittee of the state legislature. Business- 
men have offered to transfer their prop- 
erty to a church and give the church part 
of their savings on tax exemption. 

Bishop Arthur B. Kinsolving, diocesan, 
was among those issuing statements de- 
nouncing such attempts. He said the Epis- 
copal Church favors corrective legisla- 
tion. 

Last February a proposed constitution- 
al amendment requiring religious organi- 
zations to pay taxes on property in which 
they have business investments was intro- 
duced into the legislature. Proponents of 
the measure contended that valuable par- 
cels of property with going businesses 
located on them have been removed from 
the tax rolls because tax-exempt religious 
eroups have acquired them. 
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Conference in Germany Faces Problems 


Of Better Radio-TV Use in Evangelism 


The beautiful and historic Kronberg 
Castle on the slope of the Taunus moun- 
tains near Frankfurt-on-Main was the set- 
ing the Word of God, the conference 
Communications held April 25-May 1, 
1957. Sponsored by the World Committee 
for Christian Broadcasting, and partici- 
pated in by all major Protestant Churches 
which are involved in and concerned with 
the use of radio and television in spread- 
ing the Word of God, the conference 
had representatives from every continent 
and from most countries. 

Many excellent papers were given to 
illustrate the conference theme: “Bring- 
ing Modern Man to a Christian Life.” Two 
Episcopalians read papers: Dean James 
A. Pike, representing the American 
Broadcasting Company, and myself, rep- 
resenting the Department of Information 
of the World Council of Churches. 

An attempt was made to present a pic- 
ture of the religious and cultural patterns 
bearing on Christian broadcasting, and to 
find the best ways to present the Christian 
message in the light of the wide cultural 
and political backgrounds of the coun- 
tries represented. 


Seven-Point Program 


The last two days were given over to 
putting together the findings of the con- 
ference. While it was difficult to make 
comprehensive recommendations to be ap- 
plied equally to the several countries, cer- 
tain aims and policies emerged to furnish 
a working basis for Christian broadcast- 
ing around the world. Several important 
recommendations were made and agreed 
on: 
(1) The urgency of the unfinished task 
of the Church is such that we cannot af- 
ford to neglect the unparalleled potential 
of radio and television to cross every bar- 
rier and even to enter into minds and 
hearts hitherto closed to the Gospel. 

(2) To stay awake, to disturb compla- 
cency and to create a tension between 
what is and what ought to be that can be 
resolved only by moving toward Christ 
and the Church. 
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(3) To bring people into the fellow- 
ship of other Christians, in worshipping 
congregations that extend the leavening 
influence of the Gospel into the secular 
sphere, permeating every walk of life, 
every community relationship and all the 
institutions of modern society. 


(4) To deepen and widen the life of 
those already committed, to help them 
experience a oneness in Christ that im- 
pels them to take an active part in the 
evangelizing of others. 


(5) The message presented must be 
given in the language and thought forms 
of the people for whom it is intended, and 
to this end indigenous persons should be 
used as far as possible in the interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel over the air. 


(6) In countries where the broadcast- 
ing facilities are state-owned and distinct- 
ly unsympathetic to the Christian reli- 
gion, the Churches must build their own 
stations if they are to beam the Christian 
message in these countries. 


(7) If and when the World Council of 
Churches gets a full time staff member 


ECUMENICAL REPORT... 


by James W. Kennedy 


for the fields of radio and television, ; 
should help with broadcast training 
countries where there is an unmet nee 

While the tone of the conference ce 
tered on evangelism as seeking to comm: 
nicate the Gospel, the content of ilf 
Gospel and the technical aspects 
presenting it were not neglected. Tl 
conference closed on the note of moq 
thoroughgoing ecumenicity in the field | 
religious broadcasting, with the assuran: 
from the leaders present that while blag 
ket coverage of the world for the messa 
of Christ was the chief aim, that the co 
tent and the technique of presentatic 
would be scrutinized with due care in tli 
light of the new understandings gaine 
from the conference on the religious ari 
cultural patterns affecting Christia} 
broadcasting. 


Whitsuntide Appeal 


The Joint Commission on Ecumenic 
Relations hopes that many parishes wi 
participate in the Whitsuntide Appeal f¥ 
Ecumenical Relations. A new leaflet, “ 
Movement and an Attitude,” is availabi 
from the National Council, 281 Four? 
Avenue, New York 10, New York, withe= 
charge, for wide distribution for infor: 
ing the Church concerning ecumenic 
relations. 


Churchmen-Communicators take a coffee break at Kronberg Castle. (L. to r.) Mi 
Pike; Dean James A. Pike, of the New York Cathedral, representing the Americo’ 


Broadcasting Company; Edward Stanley, NBC, and Dr. Kennedy, WCC. 
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Ancient and Modern: If you are 
crossing the Atlantic this year you 
may have omitted Llandaff Cathedral 
from your itinerary. If you want to 
stand on a spot where God has been 
worshipped for at least 13 centuries 
and see on that same spot abundant 
proof that the Church can speak in 
the 20th Century idiom, you must 
make good the omission and go off to 
this southeast corner of Wales. For 
in Llandaff Cathedral you will find 
what Sir Jacob Epstein believes to be 
one of his greatest works—“I do not 


_ believe I shall ever make another ‘act 


of faith’ similar to it,” he said. 

It is a figure of our Lord “in Majes- 
ty; but the majesty of the Resurrec- 
tion is still very near to the Passion 


of the Cross”—and again the words. 


are Epstein’s own. 

The British Press has been having 
an exciting time taking sides over this 
Majestas, as the Figure is called. 
There are those who raise hands in 
horror at the introduction of so 
startlingly new a concept into an an- 
cient church. They have not lacked 
adjectives. Neither have those who 


have acclaimed Epstein’s genius and . 


the perception of the dean and chap- 
ter of the cathedral in entrusting him 
with the commission. In fact there has 
been the sort of controversy which 
occurred in 1861, when the then guar- 
dians of this same cathedral shocked 
some and pleased many by letting 
Dante Gabriel Rosetti execute a rere- 
dos in the Pre-Raphaelite style which 
made him famous but which was then 
so avant-garde. 

Llandaff Cathedral has been arous- 
ing discussion all through its 13 cen- 
turies because there is probably no 
church in the British Isles which has 
had more ups and downs. Set as it is 
just over the border between Wales 
and England, it has seen and suf- 
fered many of the vicissitudes which 
have enlivened the border history— 
for the English and Welsh have not 
always lived as amicably side by side 
as they do nowadays. Traditionally, 
it was founded by St. Teilo who died 
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by Dewi Morgan 


in 580. That part of Wales had even 
then already had several centuries of 
Christianity—there is even a tradition 
that St. Paul himself visited there. 
Much of the present building has 
been there since the great Bishop 
Urban, who arrived in 1108 to find the 
old church in ruins. Much of Urban’s 
work was spoiled by neglect. And 
Cromwell used the cathedral as an 


Epstein’s ““Majestas”’ 


alehouse and its font as a pig trough. 
The 18th Century saw an attempt to 
make good the damage by erecting an 
“Italian temple” style building. 

A century ago Llandaff Cathedral 
was being rebuilt—and it was then 
that Rossetti came on the scene. And 
that rebuilding lasted until one of 
Hitler’s minions dropped a landmine 
in 1941 to produce the most wanton 
and wholesale devastation of all. 

It was that devastation that gave 
the present dean and chapter the 
opportunity of rebuilding with vi- 
sion; Majestas is one of the results. 

In 1941, when the landmine arrived, 
one who was too near it to be healthy 
was the Rt. Rev. John Morgan, then 
Bishop of Llandaff. At the hallowing 


London Notebook 


of the restored cathedral a few weeks 
ago that same Dr. John Morgan, now 
Archbishop of Wales, was present. 
And he said, “Most happily at this 
restoration the genius of architect 
and sculptor unite in the expression 
of the courage and hope which comes 
from utter dependence on God. The 
triumphant—I almost said insolent— 
ease with which the new arch leaps 
from between the piers is a kind of 
exhilaration with which the Church 
of God, serene in her divine mission, 
looks to the future. And there, high 
and lifted up, is the inescapable fig- 
ure of Christ.” 


This has been a particularly happy 
story for me to write, for it was in 
Llandaff Cathedral that I was or- 


dained. 


Over to You: At the time of writ- 
ing, so the B.B.C. news informs me, 
the Mayflower II is rattling along at 
a gay three miles an hour. And many 
Englishmen are still wondering why! 

Among those who wonder is Mr. 
Felix Fenston, who handed over quite 
a sum to help back the voyage. But 
he relinquished his desire to travel 
with her: “I am not going for the one 
simple reason that, after two years on 
this project, there is still nothing 
worked out on what will be achieved 
by it.” 

There are also others who have 
found grounds for doubtful remarks, 
not least among them being one of 
Britains more exuberant Free 
Church papers—the British Weekly. 
In an article which sparkled with ad- 
jectives, it pointed out that whereas 
the original Pilgrim Fathers had very 
clear ideas about the Anglican 
Church, it is only the Anglican 
Church which has shown any very 
lively interest in publicly asking 
God’s blessing on Mayflower II. 

Anyway, Mayflower II is now mak- 
ing three knots. 

And it is worth recalling that she 
left England just four days before 
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World Council of Churches 


It has been said that the world is too strong for a divided 
Church. The divisions of Christendom constitute a fatal 
weakness in our defense against the powers of evil and 
render the Church impotent for any real spiritual offensive. 

Nine years ago the World Council of Churches was born 
in Amsterdam. Again this year the World Council is em- 
_ phasizing Whitsuntide as the period of worldwide fellow- 
ship. Our Church’s Joint Commission on Ecumenical Rela- 
tions reminds us of the importance of this observance. The 
next 18 months will be a time of important decisions. The 
Central Committee of the World Council will meet this 
summer in New Haven. Discussions will take place at the 
highest level and will deal with the most basic problems 
of united Church action, but, as has been stated from the 
beginning, “Whatever happens at a world level must also 
happen at the local level or it has not yet happened.” 

We quote from a folder recently issued by Bishop Dun, 
as Chairman of the Joint Commission: 

“The World Council of Churches has grown stronger 
with each passing year and its strength has come from the 
member Churches, which in turn have been strengthened 
in their bond of understanding and cooperation. Through 
the World Council of Churches, as well as the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America, the Episcopal Church has shared in many phases 
of the worldwide ministry of the Christian Church. 

“The World Council of Churches carries on a vast and 
diversified amount of work through its several divisions 
and departments. Studies in areas of rapid social change, 
the touchy problems of faith and order, methods of evan- 
gelism and missionary strategy, the responsibility of the 
Churches in society and in international affairs all fall 
under the Division of Studies, although areas of interna- 
tional tension are the particular concern of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs (CCIA). In the 
Division of Ecumenical Action, the rapid expansion of 
lay participation and cooperation, fostered and furthered 
by conferences at the Ecumenical Institute in Bossey, 
Switzerland ; the place of youth in the life of the Churches; 
the handling of racial and ethnic tensions—each has its 
share of attention. The most dramatic and well-known divi- 
sion, of course, is Interchurch Aid and Service to Refugees. 
which has received worldwide acclaim for its work on 
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refugees and migration, and helps to handle such emes 
gencies as the great exodus from Hungary. The Depart 
ment of Information ties all these areas together and kee»: 
the Churches informed about the work and witness of th 
World Council of Churches. 

“In North America, of especial interest and importane 
this year is the forthcoming meeting of all the Division 
and Departments of the World Council of Churches, « 
the Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn., and th: 
Regional Conference on Faith and Order to be held Se 
tember 3-10, 1957, in Oberlin, Ohio.” 

We urge the fullest support of our Joint Commission 0 
Ecumenical Relations. Two things are necessary: Individ| 
ual churchmen and parishes must become more informec 
about this tremendously important subject of ecumenica 
relations. Every parish and mission, if possible, should 
have an item in its budget for both the World Council anc 
the National Council of Churches, if for no other reason 
than simply to keep the matter before the people and tc 
remind them of our responsibilities in the ecumenica 
movement. We urge every priest, every layman, every 
parish and every diocese to support our Joint Commission: 


The Church Press — 
Challenge To Episcopalians 


Bishop Tucker used to say that just as a free secular 
press is essential to democracy, so a free religious press is 
necessary if we are to have a responsible Church. One of 
our slogans a few years ago was: “To know more is to 
care more.” By this we meant that only when churchmen: 
know what the needs, the opportunities, and the challenges 
of contemporary Church life are, can they take an active: 
part and respond to the challenge of the day. An ignorant: 
churchman is an indifferent churchman. Real life involves: 
commitment, and only when we are informed about a cause: 
can we answer its challenge. 

One way to have a Church press is to have a generous: 
subsidy from the official Church itself. One Church paper. 
of another denomination which follows this system has a. 
circulation of a million. Another denomination has de- 
cided to spend $4,000,000 within the next two years to 
promote and produce a great magazine directed especially 
to laymen. We do not believe that this is the answer. | 

A Church magazine, to be most effective, cannot afford 
to be merely a propaganda organ for the “establishment,” 
or the “hierarchy.” It cannot be merely a success magazine 
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hose purpose is to glamorize or praise the status quo. It 
wust be free to face issues squarely without fear or favor, 
nd to interpret those issues to the clergy and lay people 
f the Church. Without the power of self-criticism any 
hurch is doomed. The Church magazine must be a “pri- 
ate enterprise” if it is to be free to perform this function. 
his means that interested individuals must support it with 
dequate promotional efforts, with adequate finances, and 
ith a continued interest. It is not the responsibility of a 
sw individuals but of everyone in the Church—laymen, 
arish clergy, and bishops alike. 

The Episcopal Church, like the rest of the Anglican Com- 
iunion, contains within itself people of differing points 
f view. We have within our great family most of the ten- 
ions of the different denominations of Christendom. If 
ach point of view is to be represented, it cannot be done 
y a magazine which tries to straddle every issue and to 
ake a stand on nothing. As Dr. Hendrik Kraemer said 
ecently at Buck Hill Falls, the Church is a family and not 


_ Letter from General Robert E. Lee, dated October 1865, 
hich shows that he was a loyal reader of our magazine 
t that time. 
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a hotel—even if it is a quarrelling family. Our differences 
within this family can be creative, however, if they are 
faced openly and honestly. There is room in the family 
for “High” and “Low” and “Broad” churchmen. The whole 
truth contains a real and dynamic synthesis of each sepa- 
rate part. This dialogue within the Church family is not 
merely an argument; it is our method of arriving at the 
truth which is greater than any part of it which the indi- 
vidual “parties” may possess. 

In our Episcopal Church it is necessary that there be a 
really free press and that this press be definitely “unofh- 
cial.” This is vital, because only thus can we be sure that 
the varied points of view will be heard, and that this rich 
heritage called “Anglicanism” may be preserved. 

So far our Church has never really met this challenge. 
We shall understand how important is a free and inde- 
pendent Church press when we face the possibility of being 
without it. Unless we see this issue for what it really is, we 
may learn what we have lost only after we have lost it. 


General Lee 
—All American 


Recent discussion of General Robert E. Lee’s part in the 
Battle of Gettysburg can neither add to nor detract from 
history’s verdict as to his greatness. If every general or 
every president who made a mistake were “sacked,” none 
would hold command or office long enough to leave any 
kind of record at all. This holds for all who have partici- 
pated in this discussion. General Lee is no longer on trial. 
Some of his recent critics still are. 


Robert E. Lee holds such a secure place in the hearts of 
all Americans, both North and South, more because of 
what he was than because of what he did. He was a Chris- 
tian gentleman. He manifested the basic integrity of the 
Puritan tradition in American life. He represented all the 
graces of the Cavalier. He excelled as soldier, citizen, edu- 
cator, churchman, and as a humbly great human being. He 
made sheer goodness attractive. In every sense he was the 
one, true All-American. 


We of Episcopal Churchnews are especially grateful to 
General Lee. He was one of the first supporters of our 
magazine, long ago when it was called The Southern 
Churchman. He believed in us at a time when this maga- 
zine was only a small venture in faith. 
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Ascension Church, Sierra Madre: atmosphere, individuality. 


Seamen’s Church Institute: a home away from home. 


MID-SUMMER 
PILGRIMAGE 
—AT HOME 


By ESTHER H. DAVIS 


Do you envy people who can visit histori’ 
churches abroad? The next best thing is td 
drop in on churches right around home. It' 
a lot of fun—and it’s educational. 


Eivery summer itis always the same. The society page « 
our local paper is devoted almost entirely to accounts of peop; 
either going or just coming home from abroad. Many of ni 
friends are included and soon the postcards begin to crow 
my mailbox—a delight to stamp collectors, but a source 
temptation to me (thou shalt not covet! )—from Manila ar 
Bangkok, Holland and Israel. 

Every summer I sit at my desk, posting invoices, makir 
up bank deposits and running interminable trial balances, ar 
I realize that ’m not only grounded, but am practically in: 
trench. Two weeks doesn’t permit one to travel very far afie! 
and before I know it they are gone and I’m stranded again 
the same desk, surrounded by the same uninspiring ledger: 
And still the cards come, colorful, enticing and slightly moc 
ing. : 

This year, however, is different, for suddenly one of tho: 
cards gave me an idea. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral: nerve center of the diocese. 


_ “Why, there is something I can do after all,” I exclaimed, 
and in doing it I discovered a new spiritual atmosphere, one 
which has made me feel as though I have visited many coun- 
ries and even journeyed back in time. The card responsible 
for my new adventure was from a friend in Mallorca who had 
found the services at a little chapel in Valdemosa the most 
satisfying part of her stay on the island. I noticed that other 
cards always seemed to mention cathedrals and churches, with 
no trip apparently complete without a few on the itinerary. 

“A pilgrimage doesn’t have to cover thousands of miles,” I 
told myself, and so I started on mine by attending a different 
church for the 8 o’clock service each Sunday, for vespers and 
Evensong, and the mid-week Communion when I could arrange 
it. I’m lucky, for our diocese is one of the largest in the state, 
and filled with enough interesting parishes to keep me going 
for several summers. Not only that, but I live in a large metro- 
politan area where the outlying communities are so close to- 
gether that if it weren’t for the “City Limits” signs you’d 
hardly know when you had left one town and entered another. 
This was fine for my pilgrimage, for it enabled me to visit a 
dozen parishes without traveling very far, a real consideration 
when you're trying to arrive by 7:30 or 8 in a not-too-breathless 
state. 

Since my own parish follows a comfortably middle-of-the- 
road course, I was totally unprepared for the high church 
Anglo-Catholicism I discovered in an unlikely little town 
nestled in the foothills. The bulletin announced Saturday con- 
fession, daily Mass and a parochial school. For a bewildered 
moment [ thought I had wandered into a Roman church by 
mistake as the priest commenced to intone the service in what 
I took to be best Gregorian style. Such is the breadth and 
flexibility of our Church, however, that two Sundays later I 
found the other extreme in a low church parish where vest- 
ments were rarely used and even candles were viewed with 
distrust. As I joined in the Prayer for the Whole State of 
Christ’s Church, I thought, “The foundation for the One 
Church has already been laid, and surely its framework will 
be found to be here in the Anglican Communion that can em- 
brace and accommodate such a wide range within the same 
liturgy.” 

One bright Wednesday morning I turned off a busy thor- 
oughfare onto a little lane which I would have missed had I 
not been looking for it, and in traveling its half-block length 
I stepped across the ocean into England. There I was in the 
courtyard of the oldest church in the diocese and also, I 
learned later, the oldest Protestant church in our section of 
the country. The boundaries were marked by formal clipped 
hedges, smelling delightfully of yew and Balm of Gilead, and 
the trees were old and sturdy, shading not only the church but 
the graveyard adjoining. Inside, the altar was of rare old wood, 
ornately carved. “Yes,” I repeated happily, “this is the way 


All Saints’, Pasadena: a touch of England. 


it is in little country churches in Eng- 
land,” and for an hour I was there. 

Another Sunday I was transported 
behind the Iron Curtain as I looked 
at the curious wrought-iron sanctuary 
lamp and learned that it had been 
smuggled out of Russia with a few 
other precious possessions when the 
church in which it hung was closed 
and the congregation scattered. Here 
the light in it burns freely now, unit- 
ing us more surely in the Communion 
of Saints and reminding us to pray for all our persecuted 
brethren everywhere. 

I was reminded of China by analogy as I sat in the beautiful 
little chapel of the Episcopal Home for the Aged and watched 
the serene, happy faces of the congregation. “Here is old age 
as it should be,” I whispered, “revered and cared for, as it is 
in China and all too often neglected in our own modern, 
careless hurry.” 

I had always thought of mission work as something con- 
nected with foreign countries or with remote or underprivi- 
leged areas of our own. So I was amazed to learn that there 
were 72 in the diocese, with 13 in the convocation of my par- 
ticular town. 

One of these wasn’t too far from where I work. It provided 
me with an inspiring hour and a half as in its unpretentious 
but outreaching setting in a preponderantly Negro section of 
the west side of town I heard the familiar words, “Almighty 
God, unto Whom all hearts are open...” Afterwards I talked 
with the vicar. 

“Our mission is one of the oldest,” he admitted. “Growth 
has been steady but slow. Although we have only 200 mem- 
bers, representing about 82 families, we are now self-sustain- 
ing and can apply for full parish status next year. Since the 
chapel was built in 1933, these doors have never been locked, 
day or night.” 

He led me from the whitewashed interior to the much-used 
wooden building behind it. “Our parish hall is the center for 
community as well as church activities,” he continued proudly, 
showing me the small kitchen where over 300 dinners were 
prepared on the mission’s Saint’s Day last June. 

In him and the love for his church and his people that was 
so evident in everything he said, I could see all the other small 
missions, just being started, struggling to grow and take their 
equal place in the diocese. And especially I saw the people, 
some poor, unchurched, needing to be reached and helped in 
so many ways. Others were already a part of our wonderful 
family but exiled in small communities and eager for a church 
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St. Timothy’s in Apple Valley: the modernistic trend. 


By GRACE 


Like others born into and reared within 
the confines of the Roman Catholic 
Church, I held tightly to the doctrine that 
she was the “one true Church.” Through- 
out my early indoctrination in a parochial 
school, I had been liberally brain-washed 
with dogmatic phrases and papal edicts 
until my life became one great fear of sin. 
So many were the ramifications attendant 
to sin, according to what I was taught, that 
it seemed to me that no matter what I did, 
it would have some evil connotation, and 
thus I was completely unworthy of God, 
and undoubtedly would never enter into 
His kingdom. 

That the Pope was infallible, I never 
questioned. My earliest childhood teach- 
ings had indicated quite clearly that he 
was; was he not the direct descendant of 
Peter? No child within that parochial 
classroom dared to question the good Sis- 
ter when she expounded this doctrine to 
us, and when she backed up her statement 
with what we thought was biblical truth, 
we accepted it as surely as we accepted 
the word of our parents. Sister was a 
teacher. Therefore, she would not teach 
us that which was incorrect. 

We read from the catechism, and we 
learned to pity our non-Catholic friends, 
although we were cautioned against seek- 
ing non-Catholic companionship lest we 
be led astray. It never occurred to us, in 
those formative years, that if our religion 
were strong and true, nothing could pos- 
sibly sever us from it. These thoughts 
came later, but for many they never came 
at all. 

We seldom learned about the saints of 
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the early Christian Church; as a matter 
of fact, we didn’t learn about an early 
Christian Church, but rather were led to 
believe that there had been nothing but 
the Roman Catholic Church since the time 
that Jesus founded a church. Our young 
minds were filled with words like heretic, 
schism, apostacy—all of which were duly 
applied to those who dared disagree with 
Holy Mother the Church and/or the Holy 
See. Always the teachings were sympa- 
thetic to the Roman Catholic Church; it 
was inconceivable that she could err—in- 
deed not, because, according to Roman 
teaching, she was divinely inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. 

When my eight years of parochial train- 
ing at the elementary level were com- 
pleted, my classmates and I became the 
objects of mass propaganda, though we 
hardly recognized it as such, for a con- 
tinued parochial school education. In the 
particular neighborhood where I lived, 
the only parochial high school for girls 
was a continuation of the school I had 
attended; however, it offered only aca- 
demic subjects, and only two years of 
these. My choice was a commercial course, 
and I vociferously objected to traveling 
to the nearest parochial school which of- 
fered this course (which was almost an 
hour distant by train). Influenced by these 
factors, my parents consented (to the 
detriment of their souls, according to 
Roman Catholic teaching) to send me to 
the local public high school which was 
located three blocks from home. Other 
children, for the same reasons, made the 
same decision, accompanied by the tongue- 
clucking and head-shaking of the Sisters. 


In their opinion, our souls were all’ 
doomed to perdition because we were to 
pursue our studies in what was tanta- 
mount to a den of iniquity and secularism. 


I do not hesitate to say that I survived i 


the four years of secular training with- 
out the slightest impairment to either 
my Roman Catholicism or my educational 


improvement. I graduated with honors, . 


and cannot recall a more consistently de- 


lightful time in my life than the four years 
I spent in public high school, contrary to ' 
what I had been led to expect by the : 


solicitous nuns. 


Doubts Came after High School 


The busy teens preclude time and in- 
clination for deep thought on matters per- 
taining to the conscience, and I was no 
different. Religion was something I at- 
tended to on Sunday, but the week was 
devoted to what I considered more pleas- 
urable pursuits. My friends in high school 


were Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, but — 


I cannot recall talking religion to any of 
them, and I do not remember being par- 
ticularly surprised that Protestants and 
Jews were as nice as my Roman friends. 

It was some time after high school that 
the gnawing doubts about the veracity of 


Roman Catholicism came. Perhaps it was | 


a sermon that didn’t quite agree with my 
concept of Christianity and Americanism 
that caused the first small wisp of doubt 
to enter my mind; I do not know. Perhaps 
it had been there all along, and I had not 
been aware of it. 

After an unhappy marriage, in a state 


of emotional turmoil and spiritual uncer- | 


tainty, I felt that the fates were against 
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achieving any degree of happiness, 
for this reason rejected my very rea- 
by becoming, I cynically announced, 
1gmostic. 

[y agnostic years lengthened, and I 
e little more than passing thought to 
things that are God’s. Perhaps it was 
hand of God which led me to the sea- 
re one winter. Had it been summer, the 
shore would probably have given me 
cause to question the eternal rhythm 
order of things, primarily because 
abundance of people that would have 
n there would have given me little time 
vonder. But because there were no peo- 
; because it was lonely and quiet with 
y the endless soft embraces of sea on 
re breaking the vast vacuum, my mind 
ected on the timelessness of water and 
d, and the reasons for its being. 


ble Showed God of Love 


‘he pause to reflect inevitably leads to 
desire to learn why. My first bit of 
earch was done, ironically, in the Holy 
le. Here, for the first time, I found a 
cept of Christianity that was love and 
dness, and not the hell and brimstone, 
fear of wrath that had been conveyed 
me in my Roman Catholic youth. I be- 
red that the only road leading me to 
us’ arms was the road straight, narrow 
1 unyielding; conversely, it clearly 
tes in Holy Scripture that He came to 
e sinners, not the good who were in no 
d of redemption. I could not avoid the 
clusion that if He loved sinners, then 
loved me. 
cannot hope to convey to the reader 
- sense of inner joy which I felt on 
rning that Jesus loved me in spite of or 
cause of, it didn’t matter which, my 
s. | decided that I wanted to know more 
ut Jesus, and sought in earnest to find 
t which was closest to pure truth. I felt 
t I must seek a faith which held to the 
jlical concept of Jesus, and which at 
- same time, did not require me to 
card the basic tenets of Catholicism 
ich I sincerely believed: the Trinity, 
. Virgin Birth, the Credo, the Apos- 
ic Succession. I wanted a God who 
ed me, not a tyrant who sat upon an 
nighty Throne and threatened to cut 
down for presuming a thought of my 
n. This was a large order, and I felt 
t I was defeated before I began my 
est. | recalled too vividly the teachings 
the nuns—there was, they said, only one 
e, catholic and apostolic church, and 
t was the Roman Catholic Church. I 
1 chosen to leave that church because 
ne of its humanly concocted beliefs 
re repugnant to me. I was now, of my 
n free will, a ship without a rudder. 
[The next few months were spent in a 
ritual muddle. I was happily agnostic, 
1 I cannot deny that I found this state 
erein I had freedom of conscience more 
irable than the state of Roman Catholi- 
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cism where I was denied this freedom. 
But secretly I was not sure that I had 
been right in severing so completely the 
religion of my childheod. I felt much like 
a piece of paper split down the middle— 
one side torn in one direction, and the 
other side torn in the opposite direction. 


Occasionally, I was required as part of 
my work, to spend an evening or two at 
the office with other members of the office 
staff. It was our habit, on returning home 
late in the evening, to drop in to the local 
diner and have hamburgers and coffee. 
On the particular occasion that was to be- 
come so meaningful to me, we were ac- 
companied by the brother of one of the 
girls who was home on leave from the 
Navy. Conversation centered on him, and 
someone asked what he planned to do 
when he was finally severed from service. 
He shocked me into abrupt attention when 
he said he was going to be a priest. To me, 
a priest was synonymous with Roman 
Catholicism, and I knew that he was not 
a Roman Catholic. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “I am going to 
study for the Anglican priesthood.” 

I had never heard of an Anglican, much 
less an Anglican priest. I questioned him 
further, and he informed me that mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church were part 
of the Anglican Communion and that they, 
too, were Catholic. 


This was a startling revelation to me, 
but I still had much doubt in my mind as 
to the religion he planned to serve, and 
stated: 


“But the Romans are the only ones who 
have the apostolic succession. My Catholi- 
cism, such as remains, is inbred strongly 
enough for me to seek only that which is 
apostolic.” 


Episcopal Church is Apostolic 


He looked me straight in the face and 
said the words that were to influence my 
future. 

“The Episcopal Church has the apos- 
tolic succession.” 

Further conversation on this point was 
impossible, as the others in the group 
were far more interested in the latest play 
on Broadway and who was going to win 
the football game next Saturday, than 
they were in apostolic successions. 

I mulled that sentence over in my mind 
for days—“The Episcopal Church has the 
apostolic succession.” My spiritual inertia 
began to leave me with astounding speed, 
and I resolved that I would speak to an 
Anglican priest the first chance I had. 
Within the week I made an appointment 
with the pastor of the local Episcopal 
Church, and learned my first lesson about 
the church which I had been taught to 
believe had been founded by Henry VIII. 

The kindness, understanding and pa- 
tience of this priest will never leave me. 

There was, howeyer, a remnant (torn 


and tattered as it was) of loyalty for the 
church of my birth, and I decided that I 
would like to visit a Roman Catholic priest 
and present him with the arguments I had 
against his church. Perhaps he could vi- 
tiate my own misapprehensions—maybe I 
was all wrong to begin with. I wanted to 
be sure. I had to be sure. 

The Roman priest and I had many ex- 
cellent and informative conversations. For 
several meetings, I found nothing with 
which I could disagree—nothing about 
which I had any deep doubts. I believed in 
the Trinity; the homostatic nature of 
Christ was logical and believable. Al- 
though I had doubts about transubstantia- 
tion, they were never of such degree that 
I felt a sense of repugnancy towards this 
particular theory. 


Doubted ‘‘Infallibility”’ 


Inevitably, we came to the subject of 
the papacy. I had, for some time, vehe- 
mently protested the veracity of the Ro- 
man stand with regard to an “infallible” 
pope. Roman Catholics will take excep- 
tion to this statement in that they will 
defend the Pope’s infallibility on the 
grounds that he is infallible when teach- 
ing faith and morals only. In my child- 
hood, I could readily accept “infallibility 
in matters of faith and morals” as being 
relatively narrow in scope, but with matur- 
ity, one realizes that faith is the theory or 
idea, and morals is the action; therefore, 
the Pope, by his own declaration, controls, 
infallibly, every thought and action we 
conceive and perform. 

Further, in my readings, which were — 
quite extensive, I could find no historical 
background whatever for supposing that 
Christ had founded his Church on the 
theory that he would leave behind him a 
Vicar. I did not hesitate to mention this 
fact to the Roman priest, and in a series 
of arguments which lasted for about three 
weeks, on an average of two times a week, 
we ended our discussions without either 
of us having dented the other one’s tenac- 
ity to truth as seen through the eyes of 
each. He was, I know, sincere, but did not 
have the historical background to make 
his argument substantial. History has 
proved over and over again that the 
grounds on which the Roman Catholic 
Church bases its papal claims are not le- 
gitimate. Further, it took the church until 
the year 1870 in order to declare the doc- 
trine of papal infallibility, and then only 
through the persistent persuasion of Pius 
IX to the last ecumenical council, was the 
doctrine declared a matter of Catholic 
dogma which must be believed by church 
members under pain of mortal sin. I might 
add that Pius’ efforts towards infallibility 
met with strong resistance on the part of 
American bishops from St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester, Louisville and Little 
Rock. 

continued on page 32 
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Christian Communication 


Dean Pike: Communicator 


Few men are so ably communicating 
the Gospel in our time as Dean James 
Pike of the New York Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. Unusually perceptive to 
the important issues in our culture, Dean 
Pike translates them into theology and, 
from the renowned pulpit which he occu- 
pies, offers prophetic Christian interpre- 
tation. 

Dean Pike is a mass media personality 
by virtue of his coast-to-coast TV program 
and because of his widely-read books 
and magazine articles. He never hesitates 
to take a forthright, often controversial 
stand on issues ranging from the late 
Sen. McCarthy to Baby Doll. Often mis- 
understood, due to the limitations of mass- 
media reporting of what he has really 
said in a cathedral sermon, or from being 
quoted out-of-context, Dean Pike manages 
to maintain a healthy optimism about the 
creative possibilities of using mass media. 
He combines his use of mass media with 
a maximum of personal contact, answer- 
ing all of his mail, and frequently reply- 
ing to a query about something he has 
said by sending the correspondent a copy 
of a sermon on the subject. 

Mrs. Pike and their children share with 
the dean the responsibilities and honors 
of the weekly TV show. It goes off the air 
June 9 for the summer months but will 
return late in September. Cathy Pike, just 
turned 14, did a trouper’s job, in the opin- 
ion of a number of persons who saw her 
on the recent show which featured Cecil 
B. DeMille as guest. She asks questions 
which are in the minds of people, yet 
which adults would not be able to pose 
with the same simplicity. She is never 
primed for questions by her parents. 

Mrs. Pike finds TV “a terrific medium” 
for taking contemporary social and per- 
sonal problems into the lives of a vast 
audience of people, and then relating the 
Gospel to the problems. The dean, like 
other communications men in the Church, 
is deeply concerned with how the present 
theological revival is going to be brought 
to life sharply at the average parish level. 

“T find reasons for some real optimism 
because more and more clergy are now 
seeking to communicate solid theological 
matter,” the dean says. “The desire is 
there, as it was not 20 years ago. The 
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by Malcolm Boyd 


means of achieving this goal—that’s still 
an unsolved dilemma. The answers to peo- 
ple’s questions seem not to be simple, and 
often are paradoxical. It is difficult to 
state the answers simply.” 

The dean believes in listening to the 
questions which society is asking, and then 
trying to provide the Gospel answers. He 
listens to “the language of the street.” 
When such language is couched in psy- 
chological terms which seem real to peo- 
ple, he tries to answer questions in terms 
of the language the people are talking 
and reading. 

A communicator, in the best sense of 
that word, the dean keeps up with avant- 
garde developments (the “Jazz Mass,” 
political trends in Europe and Asia, new 
books and plays) but then undertakes the 
difficult and extremely important task of 
relating new thinking and modes to a 
wide audience which has not yet caught 
up with them. He works hard at trying to 
express himself understandably, yet with- 
out sacrificing essential content. He says 
he is “involved in the process” of trying 
to learn this technique, and finds that 
writing for publications like MWoman’s 
Day and This Week helps him very much 
when the time comes to prepare a sermon. 

Believing in the necessity of raising 
parish levels, even to classical theological 
language, Dean Pike avoids doctrinal la- 


bels until the end of his sermons. Firs 
he speaks to people in language they ur 
derstand, and then he takes them into tiv 
more unfamiliar language of doctrine ap 
makes it, too, familiar to them. He find 
certain dangers in downgrading liturgice 
language, because “we have to increase } 
sense of continuity in the face of today’s 
rootlessness.” 

When the dean tees-off on a politice 
issue in a sermon, “it isn’t for a spring 
board for my views or even for preaching 
ethics, but it’s a chance to pick up peopl) 
where they are.” On Passion Sunday, h 
preached about a current political issue 
yet his sermon was as biblical and thex 
logical a sermon on the Passion as on 
could have heard anywhere. Of course, i 
reporting it, the press was prone to delet 
the Passion and keep the politics. 

“Constant self-examination,” says Deas 
Pike, is called for in trying to maintai. 
the balance between “an effort not undu! 
to offend a group or section” of a vast T” 
audience, and, at the same time, “ a de 
termination not to water down essential} 
what the Gospel says to a condition © 
situation.” Not explicitly “religious: 
enough for some viewers, in terms of ou 
ward trappings or discussion of Chure: 
matters, the TV program of Dean Pik 
and his family is actually a Christia 
program. 


The microphone is as familiar as the pulpit to Dean Pike. 
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Summertime 


Training 


by Marion Kelleran 


One consequence of the non-armchair approach of this column is 
that reader reaction is easily obtained. It walks in the door of my office, 
or I meet it in the parishes or in diocesan gatherings. One does not 
need to be supersensitive to public opinion to gather the impression 
that the recent articles on the “long summer vacation” hit a very vul- 
nerable spot, like touching the nerve of an aching tooth. “Summer 
Sunday School indeed!” moans a friend. “I did that math problem 
and felt discouraged, but not that discouraged. Maybe next year .. . 
but for this summer I'll settle for a teacher-training program. Could 
you be more explicit about that?” Indeed I can. 

Summertime teacher training can be done by a variety of people— 
clergy, departmental supervisors, a master teacher, a self-organized 
group of teachers, a director of Christian Education if you have one, 
or a Christian Education Committee which you ought to have. At 
the risk of oversimplification, I would say that the purpose of these 
sessions is to make the teacher feel at home with her material, her class, 
and her role as a teacher. For this reason, every teacher should have 
at hand the course which will be used in the autumn, a list of her 
students, and some knowledge of the framework in which this class 
will operate. By this I mean its experience of worship, its relation to 
the homes from which its children come, the general parish activities 
with which it is likely to be associated. Everything that is taught and 
learned in this summer training course needs to be evaluated by the 
teacher in the light of my class and my material and me as a teacher. 
This goes both for training courses centered around the Bible or other 
“content” and those dealing primarily with procedures. 

Whoever may be in charge of the sessions, the first step is always 
to identify the problem areas with which you need to deal. This done, 
you will want to devote time to planning an attack on these problems. 
This means marshalling resources, recalling the class situations which 
pose the problems in concrete terms, putting down as realistically as 
you can the outline of the first two or three sessions. This much should 
be done before the course begins. 

But, you say, you don’t know the problems except in a general 
way? If you are in an average or large school, choose a committee to 
help you set up the training program. If your school has from five to 
ten teachers, meet with all of them for this purpose. The object of 
this first meeting is to identify the areas in which the teachers know 
that they need help. In the vernacular, it’s a brainstorming or blitz 
session, in which you list all the ideas they have of areas of need, 
without discussing any of them. If you have non-discussing teachers, 
give each one a 3 x 5 card or a paper on which is written as simple a 
statement as: “The help I most need to improve my teaching is.__....... te 
After they’ve completed the sentence, list these on board or newsprint. 
The teachers will be surprised at the length of the list. 

Once the list is made, someone—in the last resort the leader—is 
bound to start combining and categorizing the items. (If you’re the 

continued on page 34 
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A TREASURY OF JUDAISM, Edited by 
Philip Birnbaum. Hebrew Publishing 
Co. 431 pp. $5.00. 

Here is a treasury of Hebrew ideals 
and ethical teachings as they have de- 
veloped over a period of 30 centuries, 
down to the present day. More than 
70 Jewish classics are included, with 
excerpts from such varied sources as 
the Bible, the Talmud, Midrash, Zo- 
har and Siddur. Here also are ex- 

cerpts from such Jewish writers as 
Maimonides, the great medieval 
- scholar, Rabbi Abraham Isaac Kook, 
- who was elected Chief Rabbi of Pales- 
tine in 1921, and Josephus. The aim 
of the editor seems to have been to 
give the general reader a wide variety 
of Jewish literature. He accomplishes 
“another purpose for Christians: he 
gives us a splendid background for 
many Christian ideas. 


YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED by 
Daniel A. Poling. Channel Press. 312 
pp. $3.95. 

In the foreword to this book Dr. 
Poling tells us that over the years the 
personal and biblical questions asked 
by some 10,000 readers have been an- 
swered in Christian Herald maga- 
zine. This book is the distillation of 
the answers which Dr. Poling has 
given to his questioners. The point of 
view is one of extreme conservatism; 
on social and moral questions it is al- 
most reactionary. It is definitely Prot- 
estant, since Dr. Poling is an ardent 
Baptist. It is evangelical in tone. 

Despite many drawbacks, there is 
much help and much wise counsel in 
this book. We do not recommend it, 
however, as being at all authoritative 
and many of the answers must be 
“taken with a grain of salt.’ For the 
discriminating reader, however, it 
has many useful and valuable in- 
sights. 


THE LEE ABBEY STORY by Jack C. 
Winslow, Lutterworth Press, 4 Bou- 
verte St., London, E. C. 4. 96 pp. 
gs: Gd. 

Lee Abbey is barely ten years old, 
and yet today hundreds of people 
mention its name with gratitude and 
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reverence. One morning in the year 
1945, 10 clergymen were confronted 
with an opportunity to buy this estate 
in North Devon. The price was far 
beyond their resources, but they said 
their prayers and somehow were able 
to get started. Today every penny of 
the debt has been paid off. Upwards 
of 20,000 people have passed through 
this house, one of the great retreat 
centers in the British Isles. In the 
quietness and beauty of one of the 
really lovely parts of England, they 
find refreshment of soul and the in- 
spiration which they need for these 
difficult days. The Lee Abbey Story 
is another witness to the power of 
community living in Christian fel- 
lowship. As the Bishop of Coventry 
has said, ‘Today hundreds of Lee 
Abbey friends are at work in parishes 
up and down the British Isles, taking 
foremost leadership in the work of 
their local parish churches.” The Lee 
Abbey Story is in some way similar 
to the story of the Iona Community in 
Scotland and Parishfield in Michigan. 


BY FAITH ALONE, THE LIFE OF MAR- 
TIN LUTHER by W. J. Kooiman. Philo- 
sophical Library. 218 pp. $6.00. 

This is an English edition, special- 
ly revised by Professor Kooiman of 
the University of Amsterdam, of his 
authoritative Short Life Of Martin 
Luther. It was written from the point 
of view of a clergyman for his pa- 
rishioners. This book will appeal to 
laymen. To understand Luther 
through his works, some of which are 
very lengthy and ponderous, is really 
the study of a lifetime. The author of 
this book distills the life and thought 
of Martin Luther so that it can be 
understood by those who do not have 
a scholarly theological background. It 
is a scholarly account of one of the 
great men of history, written for lay- 
men. 


DE LESSEPS OF SUEZ—The Man And 
His Times by Charles Beatty. Har- 
pers. 334 pp. $4.50. 

The story of Suez is certainly one 
of the most relevant topics in our con- 
temporary world. Political commen- 
taries deal with the building of the 
canal and the treaties which guarded 
it, and the present threat to its con- 
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tinuance as one of the great arteries 
of commerce for the world. Few peo- 
ple, however, know of the man who! 
dreamed it into existence and through, 
whose skill and boundless energy i: 
came into being. De Lesseps was— 
diplomat and a determined man whe 
would not admit defeat. Actually he 
built the Suez Canal through the hoz 
sands of Egypt’s desert against the 
opposition of Turkey and. even the 
hostility of England. He fought labor 
riots, cholera epidemics, political in-: 
trigues and financial crises as he 
went. 

The London Times, in reviewing 
this biography, has said of De Les- 
seps: “The most remarkable thing 
about him was that into a long life-- 
time of 89 years he managed to pack 
two careers, two families, two lives 
and very nearly the world’s two great- 
est canals. It is unnecessary to add! 
that he was a man of prodigious vi- 
sion and enterprise and, above all, of 
boundless faith in the contribution of ' 
technology to human progress.” 

At the age of 64, De Lesseps en- 
tered into his second happy marriage 
—with a girl of 20 by whom he had 
12 children. When he was 74 he began 
the Panama Canal project, which was 
to develop into a major scandal and 
actually bring about his arrest and 
trial. This story is almost too fan- 
tastic to be believed were it not so well 
documented by Charles Beatty. The 
author has done a brilliant job in this . 
biography of the creator of Suez. 


THE UNFAILING GOD, Sermons and 
Meditations by Ernest C. Earp. Exu- 
position Press. 115 pp. $3.00. 


Canon Earp is rector emeritus of 
the Church of the Redeemer in Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. He has long 
been recognized as one of the fine 
preachers in the Episcopal Church. 
This present volume contains the 
written words which actually are ex- 
temporary words, transcriptions of | 
on-the-spot tape recordings of ser- 
mons and meditations made before 
his congregation. 

These are both sermons and medi- 
tations. Canon Earp makes an excel- 
lent distinction between the two. He 
writes, “A sermon is a forthtelling, a 
proclamation about the things of God 
and about the faith. A meditation is 
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hinking together on holy things, in 
yhich the minister is the voice, and 
ogether we contribute our devotion 
nd our mind and our prayers to the 
ubject in hand.” 


TORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
rom Adam to Joseph by Piet Worm. 
heed & Ward. $3.00. 


We consider this to be one of the 
nost delightful story picture-books 
or children that we have seen. The 
ust jacket is quite correct in saying 
hat “strict accuracy has been ob- 
erved in the re-telling of these sto- 
ies and nothing has been added to 
he text; the reader will not have to 
nlearn anything when he reads the 
sible itself.”’ This is a fresh and love- 
y book done in bright colors which 
vill attract young readers and will be 
njoyed by all ages. 

Piet Worm, the author, is an archi- 
ect by profession. He lives in Hol- 
und, and this book was printed in 
Jolland. Originally the book was 
yritten to illustrate stories from the 
id Testament for Mr. Worm’s chil- 
ren and to awaken their interest in 
he Bible. 


LD PRIEST AND NEW PRESBYTER 
y Norman Sykes. Cambridge Univ. 
ress. 266 pp. $5.00. 


In this book Professor Sykes, who 
3; Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical 
listory in the University of Cam- 
ridge, gives the essential facts con- 
erning the Anglican attitude toward 
ishops, presbyters, the Pope and the 
fhurch. It is a scholarly book for 
hose who would know more about the 
ackground of contemporary discus- 
ions of Church union from the An- 
lican point of view. There is special 
eference, of course, to the Churches 
f England and Scotland, and this be- 
omes all the more relevant since the 
ecent discussions of bishops for the 
hurch of Scotland. 

Dr. Sykes traces the great ideas 
ack to their springs in history, and 
hows the continual development: in 
ne Church of England of the basic 
octrines. He reveals the influence of 
1e Presbyterian movement upon the 
evelopment of Anglican theology dur- 
1g the late 16th and early 17th cen- 
uries, and thus brings into sharp 
seus the area of division at the point 
f the separation. He produces evi- 
ence of close relationship between 
1e Church of England and foreign 
rotestant churches, and particularly 
eveals the fact that at this time 
oreign Protestant ministers were re- 
xived for service in the Church of 
ngland without episcopal ordina- 
on. Out of the controversies which 
lore articulate. 
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LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD 


Allan H. Jahsmann and Martin P. Simon 


ee Family devotions become meaningful through these 


illustrated pages. One of the first devotional books 
to capture the interest of the child along with the 
parent and to relate this interest to a discussion of 
the truths of Christian faith and life. Each devotion, 
and there are 200 in all, contains questions for con- 
versation, a Bible reading for mom and dad and the 
older children, and a prayer for the whole family. 
134 illustrations by Frances Hook enrich the book. 


304 pages. Full-color washable cover. Jacket. $3.00. 


A THOUGHT FOR 
TODAY 


Measures but 3 x 4% in. 
Over 200 authors. Each 
meditation is based on a 
meaningful passage from 
sacred Scripture. Bound in 
soft, hand-tooled, red mo- 
rocco leather—printed on 
parchment stock, edged in 
gold leaf. 225 pages. $2.75. 


49 WORSHIP STORIES 


FOR CHILDREN 
by Theodore Schroeder 


Designed to implant in young hearers 
an understanding of, and a respect 
for, love, patience, kindness, gener- 
osity, resignation, dedication, honesty, 
truthfulness, gratitude and obedi- 
ence. 130 pages. Cloth. Jacket. $1.75. 


THE MIND AT EASE 
by Alfred Doerffler 


From the best-loved book 
of the Old Testament the 
author culls 67 texts es- 
pecially designed to still 
the troubled conscience. 
The anxious and disturbed 
will find serenity and 
strength in these pages. 
136 pages. Cloth, $2.25. 
Paper, $1.25. 


TEEN-AGERS PRAY 
Edited by William Kramer 


75 prayers dealing with 
the teen-ager’s special 
concerns and problems— 
“For Success in School,’’ 
“For Help in Finding 
Good Friends,”’ ‘‘Before a 
Date,’’ plus prayers on 
the Commandments and 
for special days. 82 pages. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


MEDITATIONS FROM 


PORTALS OF PRAYER . 


Twentieth Anniversary Edition 


$2.50. 


AT YOUR BOOK STORE 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Contains favorite meditations for 
every day of the year selected from 
past issues of Portals of Prayer. 377 
daily devotions by 65 different 
authors. 380 pages. Cloth. Jacket. 
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Susan Jones, St. Anne’s School, 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


= boul SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 7% | 


St. Anne’s School) 


June first 
Dear Family: 


Exams! Graduation! Goodbyes! My last letter from 
within these walls that I have so often wanted to kick out 
or to dream away! Guess what I am dreaming now—but) 
you’d never, after all I’ve said about probable starvation : 
and certain social stagnation! I’m gazing years hence) 
(literary style, eh?) at Sis, hoping she’ll be sitting righ®! 
here with her feet on the same old rung: “(Put your fee 
squarely on the ground, Suzie, and take your head out 0° 
the clouds,” “Yes ’m”’). 

Please enter Sis to-morrow for next year. Don’t wal 
until her Study Habits become a compound of chewing-gum., | 
cokes, telephone, and day-dreams—like mine were until| 
last year! 


Make her begin French now, while she’s young: Think 
how she loves to collect bugs and to argue, a budding scei- 
entist perhaps! She ought to take this math sequence course, : 
it would help her logic and her arithmetic. She’d love mod-} 
ern dance and it could nip her chubbiness. I’m still an 


awkward chunk. 


Making friends with lots of girls is so important. I wish 
I had lived in the Junior Dorm with its elegant play-room.} 

Then Chapel and Bible mean more every year you're here. ’ 
It’s hard to explain, but I know what I mean. I want her to 
have the most, of everything. Please. 


Seriously, 


Suzie 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern equip- 
ment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive cam- 
pus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 


Box E Staunton, Virginia 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 
A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. 
Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. C, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


Founded 


Shattuck School 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies. Its 
complete program of academics, athletics, ROTC, social 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow ‘“‘in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.” 
The Rev. Cancn SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmaster 
470 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


SANFORD AND SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses. Small classes. Country campus 
eight miles from Wilmington. Art, music, 
building projects, sports, riding. Fully ac- 
credited. Eight week summer session. Out- 
door pool. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Wm. N. Wingerd and 
Nancy C. Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 9, Del. 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGES 30, 31, 32 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 5-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 225. Lower 100. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. Est. 1886 


Internationally-known Texas school. 
Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance, Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 
For Catalog write: 
A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Blvd., San Antonio 9, Texas 


VOORHEES SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior College, High 
School and Trades, Fully Accredited A Grade by 
the Southern Association. Under direction of 
American Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For information, write 
to THE REGISTRAR. 


ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL .o 


Alexandria, Virginia 


Frr Boys 


One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 

A day school for boys near Washington. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 

The Rev. Emmett H. Hoy, Jr., Hdm. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


St. Luke’s Hospital 


Davenport, lowa 


Three year approved program — College af- 
filiation — Male and married students ac- 
cepted — Loans and scholarships available. 


For information write to Director. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is given 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work for 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, is now receiving ap- 
plications for entrance to the 5th Grade in Sep- 
tember, 1957. A complete program of independent 
school studies is offered in Grades 5-8. Special em- 
phasis is placed on recreational and athletic activi- 
ties. The School’s buildings are modern and fully 
equipped. Endowed. Full fee, $400. 


Robert H. Porter, §.T.B., Headmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 


A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades Seven4 
through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART—MUSIC—DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, Tennis, 
Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 

THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 


Headmistress 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thoroughi 
college preparation and spiritual training: Unusual op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including} 
Ceramics. All sports. Junior School, Beautiful lake shore 
camous 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of} 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for Catalog 
Box EC e Kenosha, Wisconsin 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On the 58-acre Close of the Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital. College prepara- 
tory. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 
4-12. Sports, riding and varied activities, 
56th year. Catalogue. 


KATHARINE LEE, Principal 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


| 
| 
i 
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Religion ond the AARC: 


by Betsy Shupman SD ochors 


NG was pointed out in the first article in this series on 
the Community of the Holy Spirit, the Sisters live a 
mixed life of prayer and work. They make every effort 
to put devotion to God ahead of any work done for God. 
That being so, the amount of work they are putting into 
the educational field expresses eloquently that devotion. 

It was in 1950, two years before she founded the 
C.H.S., that the Rev. Mother Ruth established St. 
Hilda’s School in Manhattan with an initial enrollment 
of eight pupils. The school now has an enrollment of 
250 girls and boys ranging from nursery age to the ninth 
grade. In the fall, 10th grade classes will be offered. 
It is staffed by both secular teachers and the Sisters. 

The school is located in a neighborhood that is both 
a challenge and an inspiration to the Community: a 
challenge in that since World War II it has been a 
rapidly deteriorating area; an inspiration in that nearby 
are some of the country’s greatest churches and institu- 
tions of learning—Columbia University, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, the Jewish Theological Seminary, the 
Juillard School of Music, the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, Riverside Church and St. Luke’s Hospital. 

There are at present three major surveys underway 
to reclaim this area. As the Rev. Mother Ruth reports, 
this pilot project of reclamation is considered to be of 
such value that it will be a model for other degenerating 
urban neighborhoods of such cities as Chicago. Already 
there is a new housing development. Also the National 
Council of Churches is building its headquarters in the 
area. This means an influx of all sorts and conditions of 
children who will need education. 

For this reason, Mother Ruth comments: “I think per- 
haps not before in this generation has the Church had so 
unique a chance of taking a leading place in such a vast 
program as this project of rehabilitation .. .” 

St. Hilda’s classes are conducted in three small pri- 
yate houses. Pupils are for the most part neighborhood 
children. Since the school is adjacent to Columbia Uni- 
yersity, its pupils are drawn from people representing 
the major civilizations of the world, as well as such 
smaller nations as Iceland, Chile, Korea and Brazil. St. 
Hilda’s considers this international aspect of real educa- 
tional value, increased also by the many different faiths 
represented. These include the Jewish, Hindu, Roman 
Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, Anglican and the major 
Protestant denominations. 

Those associated with the school, however, believe 
that the real secret of its rapid growth is its educational 
concept as well as its academic achievement. The Rev. 
Mother Ruth describes something of the thinking be- 
hind the school’s development: 

“Tt is not here alone to give children a very sound 
academic education in a religious setting, but also to 
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discover and act upon the light that comes to us about 
the ways in which children can best be related to God 
on a personal basis, 

“We are willing to use not only the liturgical forms 
which are of such beauty and antiquity and value. We 
are also quite willing to use the simpler and unliturgical 
means of helping our children to find their way to a 
personal relatedness to God. I mean that our children 
are taught in rather a Quaker fashion, perhaps, to 
meditate, to think upon the things of God quietly and 
simply and in harmony. We are sure that they must 
themselves acquire a personal religion as well as the 
ability to understand, to appreciate and to use the litur- 
gical forms of Holy Church.” 

Religion, however, is not taught as an individual sub- 
ject like math or geography, for example. It underlies 
the whole educational process of the school. 

“We feel very clear about the fact that religious sub- 
ject matter (for example, Holy Scripture) is one with 
its own rights; a learning discipline, with its own con- 
tent and integrity,” Mother Ruth continued. “There is 
nevertheless for the Christian school a thread of reli- 
gion and a conviction about God being central in life, 
that must run through all the other disciplines. 

“For instance,” she added, “I can’t imagine science 
being exquisitely taught in a Christian school where 
there is not some evidence that God is the creator of 
materials, laws and all the other subject matter and 
materials of science...” 

In addition to carrying out their educational beliefs 
at St. Hilda’s, the sisters of the community are engaged 
in a continuing study of the nation’s religious schools. 
What conclusions they have reached so far will be out- 
lined in the final article of this series. 


St. Hilda’s boys line up in batting order... 
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Schools 


NORTH EAST 


THE 


FORMAN 


FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


SCHOOLS 


NORFOLK ROAD, 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
Niagara Falis New York 
Founded 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. Small 
classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool is 
under construction this year. Scholarships avail- 
able. Grade 7-12. For information address 

Box “B”. 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
The Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D. 
Pres. Board of Trustees 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan Girls’ School of Maryland 


Grades 7-12. Boarding and Day. Accredited. Col- 
lege preparatory. Two plans of study. Emphasis 
on study techniques. Individual guidance. Small 
classes, Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Established 1832. Write for catalog. 
Now Observing its 125th Anniversary 
Catherine Offley Coleman, M.A., Hdm., Reisterstown 1, Md. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 


An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Ac- 
credited College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music and Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 


Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


Marjorie Webster 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


., ,@._ Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited two-year terminal and 
transfer courses. A.A. degree. Liberal Arts; Physical 
Education; Kindergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secre- 
tarial; Speech; Dramatics, Radio and TV; Music; Fine 
and Commercial Art; Merchandising. Varied ‘social 
program, All sports. Indoor pool, gym. Catalog. 


Box E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C. 


Boys, grades 8-12. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 2o7%,,crades 8-12. 


general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges and 
universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. eee program. 
New gym. 80-acre campus. Summer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Hdm., Peekskill, N.Y. 
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Searching the 


Series on Bible Doctrine No. 21 


The Holy Trinity ) 


A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


Numbers 6:22-27; Ezekiel 1:1-5; 1:24- 
2:2: Matthew 3:13-17; II Corinthians 
IMEC ICT tare dt hols I sel Kal ociy sit 
(KJV) 


We have not been ready until now to 
finish our study of the biblical doctrine of 
God, because the Christian experience of 
the Holy Spirit, which we studied last 
time, is such an important element in it. 
Looking back over the long history of 
biblical revelation we can see that the 
knowledge of God was not given all at 
once, but gradually, as men became in- 
creasingly able to receive it. As a rough 
rule we may say that the Old Testament 
reveals to us God the Father (that is the 
Creator and Lawgiver); the gospels re- 
veal to us God the Son (the Redeemer) ; 
and the rest of the New Testament, God 
the Holy Spirit (the Strengthener and 
Sanctifier). This revelation did not come 
in the form of sudden, unprepared-for, 
flashes of new knowledge, but through 
the growing understanding of biblical 
men as they reflected on the meaning of 
God’s activity among them. 


When, finally, Christians received the 
full gift of the Holy Spirit, it became nec- 
essary to put into some intelligible form 
the whole biblical doctrine of God, in or- 
der to answer such an obvious question 
as: “What is the true relationship of God 
the Father, as revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment, to God the Son, as revealed in the 
gospels, and God the Holy Spirit, as ex- 
perienced in the life of Christians? Are 
there three Gods or only One?” The only 
possible answer was the one already given 
in the Old Testament: “Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord thy God is one... (Deut. 6:4).” 
In this way the doctrine of the Holy Trin- 
ity arose as the final summation of the 
biblical revelation of God. Later theolo- 
gians would spend much time and many 
words in defining the nature of the Trin- 
ity; the Bible itself merely tells us the 
basic facts—that the One God is Father 
and Son and Holy Ghost. 

Naturally we should not expect to find 
any specific mention of the Holy Trinity 
in the Old Testament, although the an- 
cient Hebrews certainly knew something 
about the Holy Spirit and had vague in- 


timations of the coming of God the Sex 
Some Christian interpreters have tried # 
find more definite statements of Trin 
tarian doctrine in passages such as th 
beautiful priestly blessing in Nun 
6:22-27, with its three-fold repetition c 
God’s name. But the most we can honest 
claim for passages such as this (or Ise 
6:3) is that they show how natural it is t 
use the rhythm of three when speakin 
of God and can, therefore, easily be use 
in Christian worship. 

Much more important are the many Olv 
Testament passages which emphasize th 
infinite mystery and complexity of th 
Godhead. None is perhaps more strikin: 
than the account of Ezekiel’s call to be 
prophet (Ezek. 1:1-5; 1:24-2:2). Thi 
God he met upon the vast plain of Baby 
lonia was One beyond all human compre 
hension. When the prophet speaks of Goo! 
he can find no adequate words to describ 
Him: he can use only such terms as “th 
appearance of the likeness of the glor 
(vy. 28.)” The God whom Ezekiel experi 
enced was the Father—remote and my= 
terious—but also a spirit who entered int# 
him (2). While Ezekiel had never heare’! 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, he woulk 
certainly not have found it either strang: 
or repugnant. 

It is really only in the opening scen 
of our Lord’s public life, the Baptism 
that we catch our first clear glimpse of th 
triune God (Matt. 3:13-17). The voice o 
the Father claims the Son for His own 
(v. 17), and the Holy Spirit (16) proc 
vides the bond of unity between theme 
Even here there is no doctrine of the Trin: 
ity, but the three-fold God is plainly pres: 
ent. 

The nearest we come to an explicit 
Trinitarian formula in the New Testament 
is in the familiar blessing with which St. 
Paul concludes his second letter to the 
Corinthian church (II Cor. 13:14) : “Th 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and ihe 
love of God and the communion of th 
Holy Ghost, be with you all.” Christ, th 
Father and the Spirit are spoken of in on 
breath, on one level, with the blessin 
sought equally from all. 

More typical is the passage from | 
Peter (1:1-12) where the writer speaks 
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Juite easily of the work of Father, Son 
ind Spirit as different parts of an indivis- 
ble process of redemption. It was the 
father who purposed our redemption; 
he Son who accomplished it by the shed- 
ling of His blood; and the Holy Spirit 
vho sanctifies those who are faithful and 
ybedient (v. 2). Our salvation is the gift 
f the Father’s mercy and became effec- 
ive through the resurrection of the Son 
3). But the manner of the redeeming 
rocess was intimated long ago by the 
Joly Spirit (10f; Notice that He is here 
alled the Spirit of Christ, as in the Ni- 
ene Creed which says that He “proceed- 
th from the Father and the Son.”) And 
t is the Holy Spirit who still gives men 
race to preach the Gospel (12). From 
passages such as this one sees how natural 


it was for New Testament writers to use 
Trinitarian language even though the doc- 
trine is nowhere precisely formulated. To 
put the doctrine explicitly into words was 
the task of a later and more philosophical 
age. 

The statement that the New Testament 
nowhere explicity formulates a doctrine 
of the Trinity might seem to be contra- 
dicted by I John 5:7 in the King James 
Version. It has long been recognized, how- 
ever, that this is a later addition to the 
book and so is omitted in all the Revised 
Versions. But, although we cannot treat 
it as a part of the Bible, we need have no 
hesitation in accepting it as an accurate 
statement of the biblical doctrine of God 


set forth in language provided by the later 
Church. 


Pilgrimage 
ontinued from page 21 


yf their own nearby. 

I soon discovered that each parish had 
mn atmosphere and individuality all its 
ywn. Some were intimate and friendly, 
velcoming a newcomer as to a family. 
)thers were gracious and courteous, but 
| little aloof, preferring to wait until the 
yroper introductions had been made and 
he social amenities recognized. 

The further I journeyed, the more anx- 
ous I became to penetrate beneath the 
urface, beyond the structures and the 
itual to the people and their special in- 
erests and projects which make a parish 
nique. These too I found wherever I 
vent. For example, one church, half seri- 
usly and half in jest, calls itself the 
eminary prep-school, because so many of 
fs young men have entered the priest- 
ood and the mission field. Then there 
yas the special Church School class for 
he mentally and physically handicapped 
rom five to 30, with its wonderful restora- 
ive work, where the greatest blessings 
vere shared by the teachers and congre- 
ation, just from having the opportunity 
» serve in this loving way. 

I remember especially the healing min- 
stry of another church, with its weekly 
ervice of Laying on of Hands, conducted 
y the rector who was formerly a canon 
t the National Cathedral in Washington, 
nd who has started several other such 
ealing missions. I was particularly im- 
ressed by one splendid prayer group, 
ith devoted members on call day and 
ight, and with a perpetual prayer circle 
eing organized, each person taking a 15- 
inute shift, preferably before the altar 

possible. 

Once again I’m lucky, for our cathedral 

only 10 miles distant, and as is fitting 
y pilgrimage ended there. A newspaper 
‘ticle some years ago referred to it as 
in oasis of beauty in a drab downtown 
istrict.” Since then the district has be- 
ye less drab, but the oasis remains. 
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Across the street now is a modern, block- 
long hotel, to which come many of the 
great and near-great. Behind it, supported 
by pylons and arches, stands the engineer- 
ing miracle of a busy freeway, the muted 
roar of the ever-passing cars forming 
background music for the constant noise 
of the city, which is never silenced, even 
at night. 

Above this setting the cathedral lifts its 
cross to remind all who see it that God 
walks with His children on the crowded 
streets as well as in the cloisters. It is a 
place of sanctuary, rest and help to many 
who pass by, distressed, weary, discour- 
aged. But it does more than wait for the 
people to come to it. From it extends the 
network of a vital missionary program, 
reaching out into the “streets and lanes,” 
seeking those who are in need. 

Its ministrations are available to all, 
but especially to us who see in it not just 
a building, a place of worship, but the 
heart and nerve center of the diocese. 
Through it are coordinated all the activi- 
ties of the various parishes and missions, 
brought together in an integrated whole. 
In its services I found a mirror in which 
were reflected all the other cathedrals 
and behind them the churches, hospitals, 
schools, missions, which together form the 
visible portion of the Church Militant. 

This year the cards are no longer dis- 
turbing or mocking. Indeed, I welcome 
them as I compare the occasional church 
they show with the ones I have visited. 
“What do you see when you travel?” I ask. 
Scenery, buildings, people. I have that 
right here at home. Our diocese stretches 
from the mountains to the ocean, and the 
sites of some of the churches are unsur- 
passed in scenic beauty, here or abroad. 
The buildings themselves range from mis- 
sion style, Old English, French Gothic, to 
modernistic structures of glass and con- 
crete. The altars are of wood, marble, even 
plastic, carved, fretted, severely plain. 
And I certainly don’t have to travel to find 
people. They are all around me in rich 
yariety—Swedish, Mexican, Chinese, Jap- 


Schools 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 


program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports, outdoor swimming pool. For catalog 
and “Happy Valley” folder write: 


George F. Wiese, Box E 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


49TH YEAR 


Cco-ED 
Grades 1 thru 12 

A moderately priced Episcopal Church 
Boarding School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains 23 miles north of Charlottesville 
and 115 miles southwest of Washington. Gym- 
nasium, sports. Board and Tuition $765. 

REV. D. C. LOVING, Headmaster 

Box E, St. George, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 

Work, and Pre-Legal. 
JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepare- 


tory work. 
Members of the Southern Association for over 


twenty years. 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 


cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School A College Prep School 


ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 


Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes. All 


1 
sports; gymnasium, indoor pool. 90th year. For cat- 
alog write: Col. Cralg Alderman, Supt., Box E, The 
Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


NORTH CENTRAL 
MILITARY AND 


NORTHWESTERN wavac acaoemy 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
piacere Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Chi- 
cago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTC basic. 
All sports; sailing. Summer camp. Write for catalogs. 


156 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s , 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 
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Schools 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


e a . 

All Saints’ Episcopal 
For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
tiding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 

THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


ee es) 


Knroll Now For 


- SUMMER 


-CAMP. 


SOUTH 
BLUE RIDGE CAMP 


On the Campus of Blue Ridge School near 
Skyline Drive, 23 mi. no, of Charlottesville; 115 
s.w. of Washington. 
June 16 — July 28 

Boys and Girls, 8 to 14 
Literature on request 
Apply to: Blue Ridge School 

St. George, Greene Co. 

Virginia 


WEST 
ST. ANNE’S-IN-THE-HILLS ———— 


Indian Hills, Colo. 


Camp for Girls 8-14. June 30-Aug. 10, 
New fireproof buildings. Sports, tennis, 
archery, handcraft, riding. Nurse, Chap- 
lain. Write: Episcopal Sisters of St. Anne, 
2701 South York St., Denver 10, Colo. 
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anese, Italian, Greek, English—every race 
and nationality, and all with representa- 
tives in our churches. 

I’m only sorry I didn’t start my pilgrim- 
age sooner. I should like to have wor- 
shipped in one of the trailer chapels, for 
example, that served our isolated commu- 
nities several years ago. But I’m not too 
late for all the other rich adventures in 
store for me. 

I want to visit the Seaman’s Church In- 
stitute and talk with some of the 1,000 
men who yearly receive more than 11,000 
nightly lodgings there. Surely, this, as 
much as anything will add color to my 
pilgrimage and give me the feeling of just 
having disembarked from a ship. 

I can learn much of the results and 
blessings of corporal acts of mercy—the 
cup of water given in His name—from the 
hospice for convalescent men, to which 
patients are referred from such diverse 
agencies as the General Hospital, the Vet- 
eran’s Administration, Traveler’s Aid and 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. The an- 
nual Thanksgiving ingathering of food 
(please, no more baked beans or canned 
tomato juice—we have enough left over 
from last year) will have more reality and 
significance for me next year after I have 
been to the Children’s Home and played 


My Road Led 


From Rome 
continued from page 23 


With a sense of reluctance—a feeling 
that something held and believed in child- 
hood had proven false—I discontinued my 
talks with the priest. From my shoulders 
forever fell the cloak of Roman Catholi- 
cism. 

I was received into the Episcopal 
Church the following spring. It was a joy- 
ous spiritual occasion, but marred by the 
absence of my Roman Catholic relatives 
who sincerely believe that I am a heretic, 
and since I was embracing a faith other 
than the “one true Church” in which they 
believed, they could neither condone nor 
understand such a move but, as good 
Catholics, must censor my action. 

This is not an exciting story, nor is it 
an unusual one. My reason for telling it is 


Dewi Morgan 

continued from page 17 

the 255th anniversary of the day on which 
the first S.P.G. missionary left England 
for America. The Rey. George Keith sailed 
on April 24, 1702, and it took him until 
June 11th to get over to you—or rather 
your forebears. 


? 


Unexpected Answer: The day the edi- 
tor of Church Illustrated heard the result 
of his hymn competition you could have 
knocked him down with one of his own 
quill pens—if he used such things. For 


shall volunteer to help the City Mission 


n Eee Ye. fee: (a 

; f Le 
hop-scotch with some of the girls or 
thrown a baseball for the boys. Perhaps I 


Society—I can at least mail out some of) 
the thousand weekly “home prayers” that 
are sent to shut-ins. 

Yes, if you want to grow spiritually 
there is no better way than to make a pil-! 
grimage to the various parishes in your. 
vicinity. It will take you out of your own 
little routine and set you on a hill. It wil’ 
give you an entirely new understanding; 
of the universality of the Church and 
make you a better member of your own 
particular one, as you realize more acutely 
that you are in truth part of the Mystical) 
Body of Christ. Your Anglicanism will! 
mean much more to you as you see in it ¢ 
passport to the world. 

Wherever you travel, whether to the 
next town only or half-way around the 
earth, you can never be a stranger. Wher- 
ever there is a church, a roof over an altar, ’ 
there is your home. In it there are many 
rooms, rich, varied and beautiful, each 
one filled with all sorts and conditions of 
people who are not only your friends but) 
your brothers. You can never explore all! 
the rooms or know all the people, but 
through the few you will know the many.’ 


that the bridge between Roman Catholi- 
cism and Anglo-Catholicism is often a: 
hard one to cross. This is largely because: 
Roman Catholic-indoctrinated persons are 
always aware of “under pain of eternal) 
damnation.” Only when it is realized that} 
the Episcopal church is truly catholic,. 
truly apostolic, truly holy, and can trace: 
its history back to the one Church Christ; 
founded, can the Roman shed his shackles 
and embrace Anglicanism with joy. 


Each of us can react only to that which 
has happened to him personally. I have no: 
regret concerning the loss of my Roman 
Catholicism, but rather feel that I have: 
attained a freedom of conscience never 
previously possessed, without sacrificing: 
the basic tenets of Catholicism. I have 
entered a truly Catholic church, and J 
thank God for His goodness in leading 
me over the stormy waters of confusion 
to the shores of my new faith. 


whoever would have expected that his 
readers’ favorite hymn would be one so: 
far from the popular conception of what 
gets a congregation going. 

It all started from an article on hymns 
in the March issue. This was written by 
B.B.C. staff man, the Rev. Richard Tat- 
lock, and talked of requests for hymns 
received by the B.B.C. Peter Harvey fol- 
lowed it up with a competition which 
asked for a list of readers’ seven favorite 
hymns. Answers came from ages ranging! 
from 6 to 95. And there were so many 
answers that the Church Illustrated staff 
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nost wished there had never been any 
mnbooks! But when they had done all 
ir computing, there was one hymn far 
ead of its rivals—“‘And now, O Father, 
ndful of the love...” 

It wasn’t any of the soulful melodies. It 
isn't any of the rousing warsongs. It was 
hymn of impeccable theology which 
ints us to the most sacred moment of 


all. It is one of the finest of all Eucharistic 
hymns. In the light of that it is worth not- 
ing that those who sent in their favorite 
lists represented every grade of church- 
manship and every shade of party color. 
The results of this competition surely 
suggest that the average English church- 

goer gets very near the heart of things. 
END 


Letters 
ntinued from page 4 


We will be happy to furnish other 
urches or Church-affiliated associations 
th information, as we believe our pro- 
am is unique and probably the only one 
its kind in the country... 


JOHN W. GREGG 
4330 WEST RIVER ROAD 
MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN. 


-CITES CHAPLAINS’ 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sir: 

(Your) item (the Rev. R. A. Torrey, 
, becomes the first American priest to 
irticipate in the Anglican Church’s 
ork in Korea, HCnews, May 12) is un- 
ir to the numbers of Episcopal chap- 
ins who gave their time to Korean 
iristians, churches, Cathedral, Bishop 
1adwell and orphanages. 

Thousands of dollars in cash and 
ousands in food and clothing were pro- 
red and distributed by these priests. 


(CHAP.) JOHN E. KINNEY 
GOVERNORS ISLAND, N. Y. 


(Editor’s Note: Chaplain Kinney 
correct in pointing out what army 
iaplains and others have done in 
id for Korea.) 


-FAVORS ‘SEARCHING 
SCRIPTURES’ 

Sir: 

Your articles on “Doctrine in the 
ible” are very good (Searching the 
viptures, by Dr. Robert C. Dentan). 
hope that you continue these biblical 


udies. 
(THE REV.) RICHARD B. CLARK 
GREENVILLE, N. Y. 


-ENGLISH PARISH 
WANTS U. S. PRIEST 


Sir: 

I wonder if I may appeal through the 
luable columns of your publication for 
lp for a newly-created parish in the 
9bin Hood country of England. 

We are in a new housing area, and 
ving had the foundation stone of our 
ish church laid in the presence of the 
ieriff of Nottingham last July, we are 
ww in the process of completing the 
ilding, which we hope the Archbishop 
ill be consecrating in February next 
ar. 

The Mayfiower has once again set sail 
om our shores for the New World, and 
ry minds are very much with the cele- 
ations at Jamestown. But my church 
uncil and myself wondered if any 
ung bachelor priest would like to come 
ross to the ‘old country” and work as 
colleague in this new parish, bringing 
th him some of the ideas and methods 
our brethren in the United States and 
arning from us some of our traditions 
id life. He also would have sole charge 
all youth work. 

Our churchmanship is moderate—to 
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use a favorite English expression—and 
our worship centers on the parish Com- 
munion. The salary is that laid down in 
this Diocese of Southwell and I should 
be most happy to answer any letters that 
may be addressed to me giving as much 
information as any interested priest 
may desire to have. 
We should like to welcome him in our 
et during the coming month of Octo- 
er, 
(THE REV.) JOHN G. NICHOLLS 
ST. JOHN’S VICARAGE 
OAKDALE ROAD 


CARLTON 
NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 


& COVER CONCERN 

Sir: 

It strikes me as rather ironic that a 
magazine cover which has obviously 
been designed with some concern for 
both meaning and artistry should be 
spoiled for the recipient. 

I have never complained in this man- 
ner before. I am moved to do so now 
because this is the most recent of several 
issues, the covers of which I should have 
liked to use for teaching purposes, had 
they not been spoiled with the address 
label. 

May I suggest that your mailing de- 
partment be instructed to paste the label 
on the back of the magazine? This is 


now done by a number of magazines... 
MARGARET SHEETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


® RE: ORGANIZATION 

Sir: 

Perhaps I’m missing the implication, 
but just what is the Rev. Roy Pettway 
driving at (HCnews, “Letters,” April 
28)? 

My wife and I just made a purely sac- 
rificial pledge to our St. Mark’s Cathe- 
dral. We need a lot of additions. We are 
gradually growing up in a predominant- 
ly Mormon town, and if we don’t sacri- 
fice now for tomorrow’s parishioners we 
won’t have a church. What would any 
one of us have today were it not for these 
“ jromotional brainstormers” of yester- 


year?... 
ROY DONALDSON 


® SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


— 

Sir: 

... To (the Rev.) Roy Pettway of 
Atlanta, Ga.—a thunder-clapping Amen 
(not in italics) ! 

HARRY H. KIMBER 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 


SLOW DOWN AND LIVE 


e More and more, holidays are being 
changed to “horror days” for thou- 
sands of families by traffic deaths on 
the open road. Ninety per cent of all 
trafic accidents inyolve one or more 
of these five “in-a-hurry” violations: 
excessive speed, speed too fast for 
conditions, improper passing, follow- 
ing too closely, and failure to yield 
the right of way. 


College 


Bre institutions of a free 
America, bulwarks of lib- 
erty everywhere. 


Remember your Church 
and your Church Col- 
leges in your gift pro- 


gram and in your will. 


Make America stronger 
because you lived. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
Hartford, Conn. 


KENYON COLLEGE 
Gambier, Ohio 


HOBART COLLEGE 
Geneva, N. Y. 


SHRINE MONT 
5 


offers beauty, 
recreation and 
spiritual solace 


Washington Youth Conference leaving 
Shrine after early morning service. 


IGH in the Alleghenies, 100 

miles west of Washington, the 
Cathedral Shrine of the Transfigura- 
tion has clustered about it modern 
lodges, cottages, central halls and re- 
fectory for accommodation of vacation 
guests, both clerical and lay. Shrine 
Mont, operated on the American plan, 
is open from May 25th through Sep- 
tember 21st with rates from $37 to 
$42.50 per week. 


For prospectus write: 
Wilmer E. Moomaw, Director 
Shrine Mont, Box E, 
Orkney Springs, Va. 
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STAINED GLASS 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


eS i we 
 eanaiite 
it Staae dbs 


Genuine 


A Individualized 
Cast Bells : 


fe Church Lighting 
Finest Church Seater 7 
2'fFond \ ' 


Colonial —-'Goth¢ 


Contemporary Der 3~ 


Studios of 


GEORGE L. PAYNE 


Nervine the Church since J8S4 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHOust-GORHAM Co. 


New York... 14 E. 41st St. 


San Francisce 
261 Golden Gate Ave. 


Chicago 
29 E. Madison St. 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de. 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 
Anglican Church. 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild: 


The Rey. Franklin Joiner, D.D., 
Superior-General 
For further information address 
The Secretary-General 
GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
32 Tenmore Road, Haverford, Penna. 


Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes 


All Embroidery Is Hand Done 


Materials by the Yard — “Kita” for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments 


J. M. HALL, Ine. 


14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Vinyl leather cloth or 
velour cover in choice of 
colors — oval or oblong 
style. Cork or long sta. 
pled fibre filling —foam 
rubber top. Free sampler 
and prices on request. 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N.Y, 


FOR THE FINEST 


- Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


Chimes starting as low as $396.00 
Write for complete information to 


MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 


Dept. 37, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Callf. 
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Christian Discussion 
continued from page 6 
years he has ministered to men on the 
factory floor and in the board room. He 
has taken Christ into meetings with com- 
pany directors and trade unionists. 

To describe the work of the LC.F. in 
any detail would take much space. It 
seizes any opportunity which is available. 
It sends its men into factories for lunch- 
hour meetings; it works in tiny cells 
which in themselves become infectious 
with the love of Christ. And it organizes 
great country-wide meetings—its Indus- 
trial Sunday has become a widely ob- 
served day in the Church’s calendar. 

Most interesting of all its big meetings 
is the latest. Every year it organizes a 
worship service as part of the Trade 
Union Congress. Last year’s service was 
widely appreciated, with the result that 
the Council of the Trade Unions ex- 
pressed the desire that this year the 
Archbishop of Canterbury should be in- 
vited to preach, His Grace not only 
preached. He also went along to a recep- 
tion beforehand and met every member 
of the Council who was able to get there. 


Kelleran 
continued from page 25 


one to start it, the simplest question—“Are 
any of these items obviously related to 
each other?”—will open up the discus- 
sion. ) 

Let me give an example here. One of the 
items bound to go down on the list is 
discipline. In combining items, you will 
find a lot about the point at which your 
teachers are by what they do with this. 
It may be left alone, as very important, by 
a beginning or inexperienced group. 
Others will combine it with any one of 
three or four other items, such as course 
of study or time or physical conditions of 
the class meeting place. If you can recall 
later the statements that are made during 
this discussion, you have the limits or 
boundaries of the discussion of discipline. 

A good first session for the planning 


group will achieve a listing of our prob-» 


lems as teachers, a priority listing, and 
details of when, where, and how long the 
sessions will be. You now have an agenda 
for the training sessions, and the group 
of people who, having shared in prepar- 
ing it, are at least partly involved in the 
program itself. If either they or others of 
your teachers will consent to serve as a 
planning committee after each session, 
the work will go forward easily. 

Such a committee’s responsibilities in- 
clude those of any leader of a group. The 
first is to state and restate the specific 
problem to which the meeting is to be 
devoted. The second is to think of concrete 
ways in which this problem can be put to 
the group so that it is clearly seen as their 


During the service the Lesson was rea 
by this year’s chairman of the T.U.C 
There were 2,000 people in the church 
while over 1,000 were turned away ani 
12,000,000 looked in through B.B.C.-TY 
The Archbishop’s appeal to “stop usin: 
the language of war in industry”, whic‘ 
he made in his sermon, reached a wid} 
circle of hearers. 

The happy relationship between th 
Archbishop and the leaders of Britain’ 
trade unions on this occasion is para, 
leled by the happy relationship whie 
exists between local industrial missioner 
and their factory shop stewards. Hoverin 
over the occasion must have been th 
spirit of Hugh Lister, a railwayman wh 
became a priest and so identified himse® 
with the workers he sought to serve tha 
he was a very vocal supporter of trad 
unions and even organized strikes. H- 
managed to maintain a true priestly del 
votion through it all until, utterly wearied 
he died a few years ago at an early age 

“The British workingman .. . ma’ 
find it very hard to bring himself to be a 
active believer.” The Church is aware 01 
that. The Church is facing the challenge 


problem. This might be done by relating 
an actual incident from the classroom 
posing the problems of some one lesson iy 
the course that opens up discussion, show: 
ing a film strip or a short film tha 
pinpoints the problem area. Then the 
committee or leader needs to know som« 
resources, other than those of the peopld 
in the group, and most particularly the 
“answers that are carefully written inte 
any teachers’ manual. The more references 
to various manuals, the more at home the 
teacher will feel with this helpful book: 
which is so little understood by most o 
them. And one great advantage the com: 
mittee approach has over that of the sol: 
organizer, is that they will frankly tes: 
the reality of the suggestions. 

One thing the leader will notice quite 
early is that the basic problems of teach: 
ing lie deep below the listed ones. His in’ 
clination will always be to clear away the 
surface listings and deal first and directly 
with the faith of the teaching team, or ar 
understanding of what religion is, or ho 
the teacher visualizes his role. He will be 
tempted to push deeper toward these ob- 
jectives, and I hope he will yield to the 
temptation—just so far as the group cam 
go with him. When his probing questiom 
meets blank stares or embarrassed siJ 
lence, it’s time to stop. | 

Four sessions, or eight, may be your 
summer program. The suggestions cited 
are for a group of experienced teachers, 
In the next issue, I shall deal with the new 
teacher, and with some of the ready-made 
programs of teacher training which the 
more timorous may need. | 
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CLERGY CHANGES 


i | New Faces Ju New Places —— a 


XLEROAD, B. F., JR., rector, Grace Church, 
chland, Va., and chaplain of Beaumont Indus- 
1 School, to St. Mark’s Church, Bridgewater, 
m., as rector. 
RBUCKLE, WILLIAM W., chaplain, Tuller 
ool, Tucson, Ariz., to St. Andrew’s Church, 
rales, Ariz., as rector. 
ALDWIN, DONALD, vicar, St. George’s 
ich, Philadelphia, to Calvary Church, Wilkes- 
re, Pa., as rector. 
ANKSTON, PAUL A., vicar, Church of the 
d Shepherd, St. Louis County, Mo., to St. 
’s Church, Akron, Ohio, as assistant, effec- 
July 1. 
ARRENGER, A. NEUMANN, chaplain, U. S. 
‘ine Corps Air Station, Quantico, Va., to St. 
lrew’s Mission, Pasadena, Md., as vicar. 
ELIVEAU, HAROLD E., St. Augustine’s 
irch, Meade, Kan., to St. Luke’s Church, Dal- 
Tex., as curate. 
ELLO, ARTHUR E., priest-in-charge, Christ 
irch, Baltimore, Md., to Christ Church, Bridge- 
tf, Conn., as rector. 
LACKMAN, GEORGE L., former instructor 
ipiscopal Theological School, Cambridge, and 
e last fall doing graduate study in England, 
Shurch of Our Saviour, Brookline, Mass., as 
or. 
URRIS, HARRY E., curate, St. Stephen’s 
rch, Edina, Minn., to St. Andrew’s Church, 
neveld, and St. Paul’s Church, Holland Patent, 
Y., as priest-in-charge. 
OLE. LEWIS F., JR., rector, St. Luke’s, 
reh Hill; St. Clement’s, Massey; Holy Cross, 
ington, and St. Andrew’s, Sudlersville, Md., 
Smmanuel Church, Bel Air, Md., as rector. 
AVIDSON, H. MARTIN P., O.G.S., assistant, 
rity Church, Princeton, N. J., to St. John’s 
ish, Frostburg, Mo., as rector. 
ETTIER, EDMUND L., JR., superintendent 
Claggett Diocesan Center and rector of St. 
l’s, Point of Rocks, Md., to St. Luke’s, Church 
; St. Clement’s, Massey ; Holy Cross, Milling- 
and St. Andrew’s, Sudlersville, Md., as 
or. 
ILLESPIE, DAVID M., assistant, St. Alban’s 
rch, Washington, D. C., to St. James Church, 
neateles, N. Y., as rector. 
OODFELLOW, FORREST E., vicar, St. 
k’s Mission, Sidney, Ohio, to St. Peter’s Mis- 
, Lebanon, Ind., as vicar. 
RAY, WILLIAM L., curate, St. John’s 
rch, Massena, and priest-in-charge, St. Paul’s 
rch, Fort Covington, N. Y., to St. Paul’s 
reh, Waddington, N. Y., as rector and Trinity 
rch, Morley, as priest-in-charge. 
AYNSWORTH, WATIBE R., rector, St. John’s 
rch, Charleston, S. C., to diocesan offices in 
rleston as executive secretary of the Diocese 
south Carolina. 
ORNER, THOMAS M., curate, St. Mary’s 
rch, Massapequa, L. I., N. Y., to the Phila- 
hia Divinity School as instructor in Old 
ament, effective Sept. 1. 
<ELAND, CLYDE L., priest-in-charge, All 
its’ Mission, Clinton; Epiphany Mission, 
rens, and Holy Cross Mission, Fountain Inn, 
}., to the Diocese of Upper South Carolina 
es in Columbia as consultant in Christian 
‘ation and youth, and manager of Camp Gra- 


INES, ANDREW B., rector, Church of the 
vhany, Baltimore, Md., to St. Paul’s Church, 
kbridge, Mass., as rector. 

INES, WILLIAM A., priest-in-charge, Church 
he Messiah, Pulaski, Tenn., to Christ Church, 
hville, as curate. 

EHLER, CHARLES G., of Oakland, Calif., 
t. Mary’s Church, Malta, as rector. 

ABAT, STEWART, rector of Ascension 
rch, Gaithersburg, Md., and St. Bartholo- 
’s, Laytonsville, to St. Paul’s Church, Marion, 
), as rector. 

AHAN, WAYNE W., assistant, Church of 
Incarnation, Dallas, to St. Alban’s Church, 
o, Tex., as rector. 

ARSHALL, JAMES T., rector, St. Paul’s 
rch, Berlin, Md., to Old Wye Church and St. 
e’s, Queenstown, Md., as rector. 

ERRIX, A. RONALD, assistant, St. John’s 
rch, Savannah, Ga., to Monumental Church, 
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Richmond, Va., as assistant until Oct. 1 when 
he becomes rector. 

OKIE, PACKARD, curate, Trinity Church, 
Bethlehem, to St. Margaret’s Church, Emmaus, 
and St. Elizabeth’s Church, Allentown, Pa., as 
vicar, effective in the early summer. 

OPEL, WILLIAM A., chaplain, St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I., to the Philadelphia Divin- 
ity School as instructor in religious education and 
pastoral theology. 


Priests Ordained 


ENGLISH, BEN A., March 15, at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Thomasville, by the Rt. Rev. Albert R. 
Stuart, Bishop of Georgia. 

FREIFELD, GEORGE F., April 27, at Trinity 
Cathedral, Trenton, by the Rt. Rev. Alfred L. 
Banyard, Bishop of New Jersey. 

HANNA, FREDERICK J., April 9, at the 
Chapel of the Redemption, Baltimore, by the Rt. 
Rev. Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 

HATCH, ALBERT H., March 25, at Christ 
Church, St. Mary’s, Ga., by the Rt. Rev. Albert 
R. Stuart, Bishop of Georgia. 

KELLER, CHRISTOPH, JR., March 25, at St. 
John’s Church, Harrison, Ark., by the Rt. Rey. 
Robert R. Brown, Bishop of Arkansas. 

POLGLASE, ALEXIS, April 27, at the Cathe- 
dral of the Incarnation, Garden City, L. I., N. Y., 
by the Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, Bishop of 
Long Island. 

RAZEE, GEORGE W., April 16, at Christ 
Church, Stratford, by the Rt. Rev. Walter H. 
Gray, Bishop of Connecticut. 

ROLLMAN, JOHN F., April 11, at Grace 
Church, New Market, by the Rt. Rev. Noble C. 
Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 

SAMS, WALTER B., March 16, at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Darien, by the Rt. Rev. Albert R. Stuart, 
Bishop of Georgia. 

SHIRLEY, EDWARD S., March 15, at St. 
Thomas’ Church, Thomasville, by the Rt. Rev. 
Albert R. Stuart, Bishop of Georgia. 

SMITH, P. KINGSLEY, April 12, at Trinity 
Church, Towson, Md., by the Rt. Rev. Noble C. 
Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 

STARK, WILLIAM E., March 16, at St. John’s 
Church, Mt. Vernon, Ind., by the Rt. Rev. Richard 
A. Kirchhoffer, Bishop of Indianapolis. 

STARRETT, WARREN L., JR., March 24, at 
St. Luke’s Church, Smethport, Pa., by the Rt. 
Rev. William Crittenden, Bishop of Erie. 

WEISSBACH, EDWARD A., April 27, at Trin- 
ity Cathedral, Trenton, by the Rt. Rey. Alfred L. 
Banyard, Bishop of New Jersey. 


Deacons Ordained 


BIRDSALL, JAMES A. (to be curate of All 
Saints’ Church, Great Neck, N. Y.); FERRARA, 
LOUIS F. (to be curate of St. Joseph’s Church, 
Queens Village); GRAY, RICHARD W. (to be 
pastor-in-charge of St. James’ Church, Brook- 
haven); KEMP, GEORGE R. (to be curate of 
the Church of the Resurrecticn, Richmond Hill) ; 
WOOLLEY, ARTHUR E. (to be curate of St. 
Alban the Martyr, St. Albans, N. Y.), and 
WRIGHT, HAROLD L. (to be pastor-in-charge 
of the Church of the Resurrection, East Elm- 
hurst), April 27, at the Cathedral of the Incar- 
nation, Garden City, L. I., N. Y., by the Rt. 
Rev. James P. DeWolfe, Bishop of Long Island. 

CRUM, JOHN M., JR. (to be curate of Grace 
Church, Merchantville, N. J.) ; GATTO, ROBERT 
B. (to be vicar of St. Andrew’s, Lambertville) ; 
GRIESMANN, DONALD A. (to be curate of 
Grace Church, Plainfield) ; HALL, GEORGE E., 
JR. (to be deacon-in-charge of St. James’, Brad- 
ley Beach); KNIGHT, S. ROBINSON (to be 
vicar of St. Michael’s, Wall Township) ; MAR- 
GOS, JOHN E. (to be curate of St. Mary’s, Bur- 
lington) ; RAUSCH, WILLIAM B., JR. (to be 
deacon-in-charge of St. Stephen’s, Florence) ; 
SCOTT, EARL B. (to be vicar of St. Mary’s, 

leasantville); SUMNER, EDWIN R. (to be 
curate at Trinity Cathedral, Trenton), and 
SYKES, ROBERT J., April 27, at Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Trenton, by the Rt. Rev. Alfred L. Banyard, 
Bishop of New Jersey. 


OBITUARIES 


SSS an 


The Rev. Andrew P. Daughters, rector of the 
Church of Our Saviour, Pasco, Wash., in Spokane, 
Wash., April 23. Mr. Daughters disappeared on 
the eve of the Missionary District of Spokane 
Convocation, and is believed to have drowned in 
Lake Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. After checking in at 
a Spokane hotel he had driven to the lake shore 
opposite the district’s Camp Cross, where his car 
was found. Evidence indicated that he had walked 
around the shoreline to the campsite, and had 
capsized in attempting to return to his car in one 
of the camp boats. The body has not been re- 
covered. Mr. Daughters, district youth advisor, 
was ordained in 1951, and served all of his min- 
istry in the Pasco-Kennewick field. Memorial 
services were held at his church May 4. 

The Rev. Henry R. Remsen, 82, retired priest 
of the Diocese of West Texas, in Kerrville, March. 
18. A native of Babylon, N. Y., he was educated 
at Trinity College and Episcopal Theological 
Seminary. He was ordained to the priesthood in 
1902. His first assignment was at Calvary Church, 
New York City, as assistant. Mr. Remsen also 
served churches in Colorado Springs, Colo. ; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Kansas City, Mo.; Orlando, 
Fla., and Port Lavaca and Lockhart, Tex. 

The Rev. Dr. John R. Logan, 80, in Philadel- 
phia, May 6. He had retired last December after 
nearly 48 years as rector of St. Simon the 
Cyrenian Church in South Philadelphia. A native 
of Danville, Va., he was a graduate of Johnson 
C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C., and Bishop 
Payne Divinity School, Petersburg, Va. His Phila- 
delphia charge grew from a mission of 100 mem- 
bers to a parish of 1,000. He also served on the 
boards of several community and welfare insti- 
tutions. Dr. Logan was a past president of the 
National Church Workers Conference for Negroes. 
Two of his sons are priests—John R., Jr., and 
Thomas W. S. Logan. 

The Rey. George Belsey, 85, in Kerrville, Tex., 
April 13. The retired priest was educated in St. 
Stephen’s College and Virginia Theological Sem- 
inary. He was ordained a priest in 1902. He served 
churches in Kansas and Texas. 

Mrs. Elsie Miller Ashley, wife of the Rev. Mor- 
gan Ashley, in St. Augustine, Fla., April 30. He 
retired this year from the rectorate of the Church 
of the Holy Comforter, Crescent City, Fla. In re- 
tirement he has been serving as assistant at 
Trinity Church, St. Augustine. 

Mrs. Phebe Anna Wood, 82, in Baltimore, Md., 
April 27. She was the mother of the Rev. Joseph 
C. Wood, rector of the Church of the Ascension 
and Prince of Peace, Walbrook, Md. Mrs. Wood 
was born in Glasgow, Del., and was active in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Wilmington, before coming to 
Baltimore. 

Mrs. Jewel Varnedoe Sloan, 64, in Savannah, 
Ga., May 3. She was the wife of the Rey. Pearson 
H. Sloan, rector of St. Michael’s Church. Mrs. 
Sloan was a native of Savannah, and attended 
Pape School. She also studied at the American 
Art Institute in New York City. She was active 
in the work of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Ross Leighton Gridley, 62, in Rochester, N. Y., 
April 8. He had retired in 1952 after 34 years as 
City Court complaint clerk. Mr. Gridley was a 
lay delegate to General Convention for the Dio- 
cese of Rochester; past president of the Men’s 
Club of St. George’s Church; a member of the 
Bishop’s Men and key bishop’s man from his 
parish; warden, and vestryman at St. George’s 
for the last eight years. 

William W. Douglas, 68, one of Georgia’s most 
outstanding attorneys, in Savannah. He was a na- 
tive of Baltimore, Md., and active in the civic 
and legal life of the community. Judge Douglas 
was an active parishioner of Christ Church and a 
past chancellor of the Diocese of Georgia. 

Wentworth Earl Miller, a former missionary to 
Liberia, in Boston, April 10. He had served as 
a member of the faculty of Cuttington College 
and Divinity School from 1952 until he took an 
indefinite leave of absence in January, 1956. 

Deaconess Mabel Adams, 90, in Philadelphia, 
Pa., March 15. She was a graduate of the Church 
Training and Deaconess House of Philadelphia, 
and was set apart as a deaconess at the Church 
of the Saviour, Philadelphia, in 1897. She served 
churches in that city, Brooklyn, N. Y., and in the 
Associate Missions in Morganton, N. C. 

Sister Amy, 98, in Kenosha, Wis., March 29. 
She had been a member of the Community of St. 
Mary for 64 years. 

Douglas. Woodruff, 75, an industrialist, in 
Jacksonville, Fla., where he was vacationing, 
April 9. He was senior warden and vestryman 
of St. Peter’s Church, Auburn, N. Y. He was 
also a founder of the foundation of the Diocese 
of Central New York. 

Edwin N. Lewis, 66, public relations specialist, 
in Washington, D. C., May 5. He was a native of 
Plainville, Conn. Mr. Lewis did public relations 
work for the Washington Cathedral for 15 years. 
More recently he free-lanced in his field. His 
clients included the Builders for Christ Campaign 
for the Diocese of Washington. He was a member 
of St. Alban’s Church. 
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HELPERS NEEDED 


For 76 years the American Church 
Building Fund Commission, an organiza- 
tion of the Episcopal Church, has ex- 
tended financial assistance to complete 
the erection and improvement of churches, 
rectories and parish houses. 


The demands of today far exceed the 
Commission’s resources. Your contribu- 
tion now—large or small—will help re- 
lieve this pressing need and will further 
the Church’s advancement in the years to 
come. 

Please address the Secretary 


170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


e SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS .. . 
MAKE MONEY ror your TREASURY 
Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 


sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


Earn money for SANGAMON 
Eakerientc ior. MILLS 


your organization 
COHOES, NEW YORK 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest book 
publishers is ‘seeking manuscripts of all types—fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry. Special attention to new writers. 
If your work is ready for publication, send for booklet 
EP—it’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New 
York 1. 


Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


GUEST HOUSE 


"CLOVER FIELDS” Quiet restful country home, 
open all year. A limited number of guests. Ten 
miles from Charlottesville and University of Vir- 
ginia. Swimming, golf & tennis privileges at nearby 
Country Club. Delcious food and reasonable rates. 
For terms write Mrs. Charlotte Randolph Rafferty, 
Keswick, Va. 


LIBRARIES 


Are you interested in borrowing books of Church 
Literature by mail? Write to the Margaret Peabody 
Library, Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION to 
begin about August 1st. Growing church in fine 
residential community. Liberal salary and car allow- 
ance. St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, 2151 Dorset 
Rd., Columbus 21, Ohio. 


TEACHERS—openings in elementary and secon- 
dary grades in parish schools of Diocese of Los 
Angeles. Send full details of education and experi- 
ence with grades preferred to: The Rev. Kenneth 


Man—college graduate who likes children and 
wants to work with them in institution setting in 
Virginia. Opportunity for administration—casework 
experience desired but not mecessary—salary de- 
pends upon qualifications — other benefits. Write 
Box 1450 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, 
Va., stating education, experience, give references. 


W. Cary, Box 37, Pacific Palisades, California. 
Genteel Refined Lady immediately as Superintend- 
ent for a small home for elderly ladies. Address 
Mrs. P. W. Covington, Coduit Road, Colonial 
Heights, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TEACHER- PRIEST wishes position in Prep-School 
in North East for September. Box 1447 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST: married, two children; exceptional train- 
ing, broad, rector or assistant. Box 1448 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
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BACKSTAGE 


OVER A LONG SPAN OF YEARS one would naturally arrive 
the conclusion that the traffic between our Church and the Rom: 
Catholic Church was one way—or to Rome. That’s because the Rom. 
Church has taken advantage of almost every opportunity to public# 
conversions to its way of thinking. They have done a good job and, © 
the same token, we have too often remained silent. Thus the situatiy 
is by no means what it would appear to be; throughout our Chur 
there are hundreds of people who have moved from Rome to An 
canism. Some of these people hold positions of importance (in t 
Church or in the secular world) while others are just ‘people’-—large 
unknown but equally as important. In the first group one can nar 
such men as Dean Pike at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine . 
New York and the Rev. Joseph Wittkofski, the rector of St. Mary 
Church, Charleroi, Pennsylvania. A f 
list would run much too long for th 
space. But obviously the second gro 
would number many more, including o 
Grace Donahue of Washington, D. ¢ 
who writes the article, My Road Li 
from Rome, which begins on page 22 : 
this issue. In a straightforward manne 
fairly well devoid of emotion, she te 
how doubts first crept into her mind an 
how finally she ‘found’ the Episco 
Church and a deep spiritual satisfactio 

Mrs. Donahue—a native of New Yo 
—now lives in the nation’s capital. 
suppose it would be fair to say th 
nothing really exciting has ever ha 
pened to her to date; she has lived tk 
life of just the average person—as mar 
of us have. Born in a devout Roman far 
ily, she was educated first in parochial schools where the fundamenta 
of Roman Catholicism were deeply impressed upon her. Later, as 
simple expediency, she finished her education in public schools, ar 
it was at this point that the first doubts came to her. Married wh¢ 
quite young, but soon a widow, she is the mother of one son wh’ 
incidentally, remains in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Recently I had an opportunity to talk with Grace Donahue and soc 
discovered that her decision to leave the Church of Rome has le: 
many conflicts in its wake. About her 15-year-old son she said, “Th 
(the Roman Church) is his choice... as long as he is not blinded I 
erratic dogma and finds happiness therein, I am satisfied.” In he 
work she is almost totally surrounded by Roman Catholics and admi 
that there are times when she feels conscience bound to correct so 
of their statements. The result is one you can well imagine. Her roo 
mate, with whom she has lived for more than five years now and wk 
is her closest friend, is a devout Roman Catholic and this, she say: 
“presents me with still another conflict whenever actual difference 
in our faith present obstacles to our life together.” I was impresse 
when she said “I am convinced in my heart and in my mind that tk 
Episcopal Church holds a greater truth than does the Church of 
birth” ... and so Grace Donahue, as many others have done and stil 
do, follows her conscience, ever hoping that those whom she loves a: 
lives with will one day see what she knows and they might learn i is, 4 
she puts it, “‘a greater truth.” 
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